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AT THE OLD HACIENDA. 


A sentry star peers off the dark To-morrow—’tis another day ! 
Again their laugh shall wake 
What echoes live forever young 
to laugh for life’s young sake ; 
For gloom dare not o’erstep the night, 
nor wolfish care may roam 
In this the patriarchal life 
the very home of Home! 


sierra’s parapet ; 

Across the almond-blossomed league 
the breeze is loitering yet ; 

And in the dim placita, where 
Castilian roses blow, 

The cypress beckons-on the dusk, 
the fountain plashes low. 


Untainted of the money-lust 
that is our modern shame ; 
Content as in the far old days 
when Padre Serra came ; 
Its white adobes face the sun, 
its myriad wood-doves call 
Its heart the heart of Mother Spain ; 


of Spain before the fall ! 
Cc. F. LUMMIS. 


Along the old veranda creep 
the bolder shadows on, 

Where wistful with the gloaming sit 
the daughters of the Don 

Their daylong tuneful laughter mute, 
their maiden hearts beset 

With all the twilight’s vague desire, 
with all its vague regret. 
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A RACE AT THE RANCHERIA. 


~¥ 


UST above the Highland Insane 
Asylum, where Sand Cafion 
emerges from the mountains, a 
little Indian settlement nestles 
among the brushy hills. Its 
people are a remnant of the Ser- 
ranos, with a smattering from 
the Coahuilas and other tribes. 

, Some years ago the Government 

reserved for them a square mile 

first making sure, however, that these hills were not 
good enough for white folk. 

Every self-respecting Indian of mature years at the 
rancheria owns at least one pony, one white shirt and one 
dog. They are not only Americans by birth and lineage, 
but even fly the stars and stripes from a sycamore sapling 
on every festal occasion. The younger generation manifests 
its patriotism by indulging in base-ball. An occasional day’s 
labor for some fruit-grower brings the means to supply their 
simple needs ; and, if contentment is riches, they are wealthy. 

Whatever may have been primary cause and ceremonial 
of their autumnal fes/a, it is now a reflection of the sports 
of the ubiquitous pale-face. Each September adds a new 
feature. This time it was a bicycle— not one of the modern 
style, but an old high-wheeler. Pedals it once had, but 
nothing now remained save their shanks. It was presented 
to one of the Indians by a sinister white man—the gift 
being prompted by that same philanthropy which has sup- 
plied the vanishing race with defective firearms and bad 
vaccine virus. 

Just how to operate the machine without pedals may 
have puzzled its former owner, but not young José Zalvidea 

for the topography of the reservation at once suggested. 

Not that Joe had ever seen a roller-coaster; for the only 

kind of coasting practiced in that sunny locality is ‘‘slab- 

sliding ’’—that is, riding a pine slab down a grassy hill. 

Joe lived with his father, José Zalvidea, Sr., in a white- 
washed adobe a little way up the slope; the sire a widower, 
the son a bachelor. The young man was not without ideas 

nor yet without an ideal. Over at San Gorgonio dwelt a 
black-eyed maiden whose name, as Anglicized at the Govern- 
ment school, was Louisa. 

Joe knew that she would be at the festa. He had heard 
of tournaments where the victor crowns the Queen of Love 
and Beauty. If he could distinguish himself during the 
carnival it might improve the chances of bringing Louisa to 
cook charqui in his lonely adobe. 

The day of the fes/a came at last. Capitan Manuel, 
assisted by the younger Indians, had constructed a wide- 
spreading canopy of sycamore boughs over the grand-stand, 
and ‘‘Old Glory’’ wagged on the breeze. A dozen ponies 
picketed on the hill-sides, and three worn vehicles in the lee 
of the Captain’s domicile told that some had come from far. 
Two or three impromptu horse races beguiled the morning, 
while Pete Conejo fingered his accordeon with grim perse- 
verance. 

The program was to be formally opened at 10 o’clock by 
Monte Salez in a downhill dash on his buckskin bronco 
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against the field; the course being from the cienega down 
the winding wagon-road, past the grand-stand to the wash; 
distance about six hundred yards. The field was an unknown 
quantity, but was understood not to be horseflesh. It could 
not be old Charley on his blue donkey, for this unique pair 
stood in review just back of the baling rope which defined 
the race-track where it passed the grand-stand. Neither 
could it be Antonio Largo, the sprinter, for he stood hard 
by the donkey, faultlessly clad in blue overalls and a swallow- 
tail coat of an uncertain period. 

At the hour, Monte was directed to proceed to the cienega 
where he would find his contestant. It was none other 
than Joe, already mounted on his wheel, which was curbed 
by his younger brother. 

At a signal the race commenced. For fifty yards it 
seemed that the buckskin must win. The spurs had no 
substitute with the wheelman. He had only to guide— and 
wait. At the turn of the road the grade increased; the 
bicycle was gaining momentum. Joe had been over the 
course before. On he went, his speed increasing as the 
square of the distance. He would catch the buckskin at 
the grand-stand, and pass him in the remaining fifty yards. 
His hat was gone and his black hair stood out behind at a 
slight upward angle. One foot pointed toward the Asylum, 
the other toward the sea. As they neared the grand-stand 
he was just on the heels of the buckskin; and a great yell 
went up as it was seen that the two would come abreast 
between the lines of spectators. 

But the buckskin had once been overtaken by a runaway 
in San Bernardino. A glimpse of Joe’s wheel and the 
simultaneous terrific yell were too much for him. With a 
mighty snort he shied against one of Captain Manuel's 
cottonwoods with such force that he was thrown backward 
and down in the race-track. His rider described an upward 
curve through the low branches, and alighted disastrously. 
Then Joe’s phantom wheel arrived. Joe went higher and 
farther than the machine did. The latter's small wheel 
knocked old Charley from his donkey, and the ‘‘ backbone’’ 
hooked across the burro’s back. 

Those who are intimate with the burro know that under 
certain circumstances he can snort louder, run faster, buck 
quicker and kick harder than the horse. So now did this 
one. As he started to run, the pedal-shanks caught Largo’s 
spike-tailed coat in such wise that Largo unavoidably fol- 
lowed the burro. Finding that he could not well run, he 
bucked ; then he kicked. Largo had managed to slip off 
one sleeve of the coat, and in a second more would have 
been free; but the burro’s first kick carried away several 
spokes of the large wheel—-and, by one of those strange 
accidents which never happen twice, his hind leg took the 
place of Largo’s arm in the empty sleeve. What occurred 
during the next thirty seconds cannot be clearly stated, but 
burro, bicycle and Largo went on with the course. Then 
Largo became disengaged, and the burro, bicycle and coat 
continued, till they were presently lost in distance and dust. 

We left Joe in the air, but of course he did not stay there. 
In fact, he fell into the very arms of Louisa; and embraced 
the opportunity — and the damsel, whom he led a willing 
captive to inspect the adobe, over which she agreed to 
Wm. M. BrisTOoL. 
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SAN FERNANDO MISSION BY MOONLIGHT. 


WO of us were in that beautiful Ventura valley 
Santa Clara of the South—one afternoon in early 
November. Sloping down the rich lands from the 

ranch-house toward the river were a hundred acres of 
full-fruited orange and lemon trees, large as the ancient , 
apple trees of the Connecticut valley. The scent of the 
lemon flowers came up the hill, on the wings of sea 
breezes from the Pacific and mingled with the old-fash- 
ioned flowers in the garden. Twilight came, the full 
moon rose, we two sat and listened to the pioneer telling 
stories of how he began to plant seedling oranges and 
lemons in his cornfield twenty years before, and all his 
neighbors laughed him to scorn. Now, he ships fifty 
carloads of citrus fruits to market every year, 

Presently the carriage came to the door; we were going 
to take a train, and we should have to wait three hours at 
a station on the main line. 

A happy thought came to us. We would not permit our- 
selves to be left at Saugus, or Newhall ; we would go down 
to San Fernando, on the main line, and look for that famous 
Mission. ‘The moon was 
high in the heavens when 
we came to the straggling 
railroad village of San Fer- 
nando. Somewhere, toward 
the river, we did not know 
how far away, was the old 
Mission ; the crumbling ru- 
ins of church, workshops, 
dormitories and dwellings 
of priests and Indians a 
century ago. We left our 
satchels in the station, and 
proceeded to acquire infor- 
mation from the natives. 
At the frontier hotel two 
guileless youths thought 
that the Mission was three 
miles distant. ‘They had never been there; it was a very 
dusty walk, and there was no livery stable; the Spaniards 
The clerk in the store was even 
If people wanted to see a pile of 


LOOKING DOWN 
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were all dead, anyhow 
more openly scornful. 
mud, there it was, somewhere across the plain, but the idea 
of walking there was absurd. It might be a mile — it might 
be three. Who knew or cared ? 
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All this delighted Charlotte, who enjoys uncertainties, 
and we started along a wide, unfenced country road leading 
Pretty soon some lads in a farm 


west over a dry plain. 


Shaffner, Phot 


Eng. ( GENERAL VIEW OF THE RUINS. 


wagon overtook us. They had guns, and a pile of hay, 
and were going away out on the mesa to camp and shoot 
rabbits by moonlight. A little later they would be camping 
down by the lagunes, such nights, to shoot ducks. They 
were going right past the Mission, so we climbed aboard 
and sat down on the hay. 

Far-off trees that the pa- 
planted, made 


dres_ had 
gloom along the horizon. 
Above them, set apart, rose 
walls and roofs, dim pillars, 
broken mounds that seemed 
like one’s imaginings of the 
ruins of Nineveh. We leave 
the farm wagon, and it dis- 
appears. Westand alone in 
front of the great arches of 
the main Mission building. 
We walk about the massive 
group of buildings until the 
scope of the original plan 
= is fully revealed. The old 
church, the protecting walls 
and ranges of cells, the pil- 
lared walks, the wide-arched porches, the famous fountain, 
the high-walled olive grove and garden across a barranca, 
all unite at last in sight and understanding, and live forever 


THE CORIDOR. Shaffner, Photo 


in the memory. 

The old church, which I have never seen fairly photo- 
graphed or described, is more impressive in its ruins than 
any other Mission building I have visited. It is roofless 

except for huge, square timbers of pine stretching across 

it according to the massive system of the time, when gird- 
ers, rafters, and roof-beams were often eighteen inches 
square. They were made to support closely-woven 
branches, clay, and overlapping tiles of great weight. 

They seemed to hang far distant, a part of the very skies, 

as we walked underneath, and a startled owl flew past the 

moon overhead. The mounds of debris in the doorways 
fill them so that one stoops to go through, but the body of 
the church — where the Indians knelt on the earthen floor 

—-is more than a hundred feet long, and so wide and high 

that when we climbed up a winding rift to one of the win- 

dow arches and looked down, it was like looking into the 
empty hull of an ocean clipper. Blind arches upon the 
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sides, and square tiled columns were the only architectural 
ornaments. 

Pillars, some round, others square, built up of the same 
reddish tiles that formed the bases of the porch arches else- 
where, stand west of the church front. Behind it are scat- 
tered Spanish graves and a few of more recent date, sur- 
rounded with rude coping of broken tiles. The ground 
falls sharply away to the barranca, at the bottom of which 
a stream, that once made the surrounding plain blossom, 
trickles past cattle pens and slaughter yards. |‘ Beyond the 
stream are great and old olive trees, and palms rise high 
above them against the mid- 
night sky. A thousand in- 
teresting things are half 
concealed, half revealed in 
the moonlight, as we wan- 
der through the scattered 
piles of adobe that dot the 
ridges and hollows of the 
wrinkled plain. The round 
gourds of the desert, and 
the flowers of the prickly 
pear, run wild from Mission 
hedges, grow in hollows 
strewn deep with broken 
tiles. As we pace through 
the wide, tile-floored porch, 
and swing with half-fright- 
ened hands the old Mission 
bell in one of the arches, 
faint voices steal out through the curving iron bars of the 
monastery cells where culprits were, perhaps, punished in 
days long past; the herdsmen of an American rancher who 
uses a part of the great tile-roofed building for his servauts, 
are talking together in the darkness. 

Slowly, as the hours pass, and the large southern moon 
floods the whole mighty group of ruins, the glory of it 
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A NEGLECTED CORNER. 
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grows upon us. We forget the lesser elements; we become 
silent in the presence of an epoch that has forever departed. 
The walls loom up, massive and enormous, and while from 
some points they seem restored to their original luster, from 
others they might easily belong to some past of a thousand 
years ago. Always, however, they express themselves 
clearly — years upon years of patient self-sacrifice, labor for 
a high and noble purpose, are written here. How many 
miles across treeless mountains and rugged ravines did the 
Mission Indians journey under priestly guidance to the 
scattered forests of the coast before these laboriously reared 
piles were roofed! The 
religious community, the 
ruins of whose settlement 
are here, laid its founda- 
tions by many years of 
the most devoted toil ; and 
half a century of neglect 
and ruin only strengthens 
the impression. A few 
tawdry American sheds 
hang about the place like 
Arab tents among the 
ruins of Baalbec. 

We walked back across 
the gray plain, wishing 
that this proud young 
State of California would 
pause long enough in her 
material development to 
throw a wall of protection about all of the Mission ruins, 
before they become shapeless mounds, to our perpetual 
disgrace. The straggling village, with its loud saloons and 
belated roysterers, broke the spell, and we sat sleepily in 
the station until our train swept with us northward, across 
the whirling November sands. 

CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


H. M. Linsley, Photo 


THE CALIFORNIA LION. 


F all animate creation, science recognizes 
the cat family as the most perfect work- 
manship. No other animal—not even 
Man-—is so unimprovably adjusted to its 
environments, so absolutely fitted for the 
life it has to lead. Even evolution, the 
supreme, slow Afterthonght, has found 

nothing to better in the /e/idae. The horse has surrendered 

eighty per cent. of his toes; the elephant has added several 
cubits to his nose. The illogical monkey has lost ninety- 
eight per cent. of his hair and incurred tailor’s bills. The 
dog—did you ever halt to consider how he has been made 
over, by environment, from his grandfather wolf? He is 
another creature in voice, in look, in every fiber of his 
nature; and though his standard of morals is lower than 
that of any other quadruped (due, no doubt, to the company 
he keeps), he has, after all, brought a certain self-respect 
and honor upon his servitude. 

But the cat is another story. 





No other animal has 


remained so unchanged through the geologic sons; no 
other is so unchangeable now. Domesticated for as many 
millenniums as the dog —and therefore far longer than any 
other quadruped — he stands in look, in motion, in dignity 
and independence unchanged from the beginning of the 
world. He is today the most archaic of all living types; 
and to the scientist that means that the type was practically 
perfect. If there had been any room for improvement, 
Nature would have found it out a few million years ago. 
He is still a tiger, whatever his size; loving his family and 
his friends but owning no master, never a sycophant, always 
independent and a hunter. 

In despite of the closet naturalist and the traveled con- 
founder, mankind from its own infancy has half unconsciously 
realized this feline perfection. In all ages and all climes the 
greatest cat has ranked as ‘‘king of beasts.’’ The Hotten- 
tot in his kraal, the Inca in his cyclopean fortress, the 
literature of every civilized nation—all have agreed in this 
one point as upon few others. 
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The greatest cat of the Western Hemisphere is the jaguar, 
the most beautiful animal, superficially, in the world. But 
he is the American tiger, not a lion, in appearance and in 
character. He is burliest of all the /e/7dae, and terrible as 
a Royal Bengal. 

The American lion is /e/is concolor 
His build is essentially 


the puma, cougar, 
mountain-lion or California lion. 
leonine, not tigerish ; and so are his color and his character. 
He is most supple of all the great cats. The lither body 
and lack of mane make him a very different presence from 


his old-world namesake; but he is very much like the 
African lioness. 
The day of the Buffons is gone. Natural history —like 


some other things —-is being written nowadays by men who 
know what they write; and with the field-student at work, 
Such 


the most recent popular ones-——as 


we are beginning to get at the common-sense of it. 
sane writers — among 
W. T. Hornaday and 
J. Hampden Porter 
are clearing away the 
impossible romances 
and equally impossi- 
ble injustices of arm- 
chair literature. Mr. 
Porter’s newly-issued 
work, *‘ Wild Beasts ”’ 

from which, by the 
courtesy of the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, we 
are enabled to publish 
the accompanying ad- 
mirable photo-engrav- 
the puma 


ing of 
in captivity — is 


SO 
eminently — sensible, 
thoughtful and _ inter- 
esting a book that it 
deserves to be widely 
read. 

The California lion is 
not a coward and not 
a fool. He has learned pale oa 
what civilized man is: | Photo by Gan 
he sades ‘‘gun.’’ The reflections upon his honor because he 
has learned this lesson are not creditable to the intelligence 
of his critics. All the higher animals have learned it, and 
have become prudent within half a century; only the bull 
and the average man continue to charge upon the red rag 
and cold steel of Fate. 

I know the puma not only in the cage but in his habitat ; 
and every student with that acquaintance respects not only 
his armature but his character. Barring the jaguar (which 
does not range north of Mexico) he is the most beautiful 
creature in the New World; the most graceful, the most 
dignified, the most superbly competent. He is the highest 
type of sinewy strength, of agility, of dexterity, of balanced 
power. Stalking his prey, he is more graceful than a per- 
fect woman, and inevitable as the End. In repose, he is 


the last word of contained force. Noblest of all is he when 


PUMA, 
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he promenades— ‘‘walking with himself,’’ as my ja/sano 
friends have it; paseandose, not for prey, but just for joy of 
his legs. I have studied all the large animals of the New 
World in their native haunts; and there is none other so 
lordly. The jaguar, for all his peerless beauty of hide, is a 
lubber afoot compared to the puma. 
but Don Jaguar is a burly prize-fighter beside 


No cat can be called 
clumsy 
the lithe magic of the Puma. 

Felis concolor is practically a Spanish-American—for while 
he is of the same species as the Eastern panther, only a 
closet naturalist educated on stuffed skins could confound 
the two. He ranges throughout the Rockies from Montana 
to New Mexico; and thence on south all the way to Chile 
and even further. And since human life first began on this 
continent, the puma has been revered by his aboriginal 
neighbors. He is still the highest fetich of the Pueblos, as 


he was of the Incas; 


and his sculptured image is among 





OR CALIFORNIA LION. 
r Bolton. Copyright, 1894, by Charles Scribner's Sons 
the prehistoric ruins all the way from Colorado to Peru. 

It is curious that the bear should have been chosen as the 
It is not for no other 


California emblem. distinctive 


quadruped is so universally distributed. There are bears 
in every country in the world except the few where civiliza- 
tion has exterminated them. And a generation ago there 
were bears in every State of the Union. The adoption 
anyhow of so clumsy, uncleanly, monkey-brained, hoglike 
and hog-rooting a brute, probably the least respectable of all 
a grub-digging, berry-picking, bee-robbing, 
is hardly more creditable to the 


the feral types 
carrion-contented duffer 
observation of the electors than our national choice of the 
thievish bird whose last claims to romance or even respect 
were laughed out of court by Mayne Reid a generation ago, 
and will never be rehabilitated. 


CuHas. F. LoumMis. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR STUDIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 











OFTEN had wonder- 
‘¥'  ~—ed what those white, 
closely - woven little 
blankets covered that I found 
stretched across the bristling 
face of the old opuntia tuna 
lobes; and at last I turned 
house-breaker, pulled the corner of a 
p yY white barrier down and peeped with- 
in. It was a leaping spider family’s 
home. 
Z The nursery was occupied by the 
spider mamma and a number of jet- 
UX black babies frolicking through the 
meshes. ‘There were, besides, several ‘‘cute’’ little cottony 
caps, or cases; circular, pure white, thickened until they 
were about the size of one’s smallest finger-nail, and opening 
like a clam-shell. ‘These were the cradles, and they were 
packed with faintest amber-pink eggs. I removed one of 
the cases and pried it apart, when it opened with a queer 
smothered click, disclosing its contents; but the instant I 
loosed my hold of its edges it closed swiftly with a soft 
snap, and I was bothered to find again the jewel’s hinge, so 
completely was it enveloped in floating floss. 

It was with difficulty that I parted the web from the lobe 
to secure it for study. Every filament had great adhesive- 
ness, so that it clung at a touch; and finally I transferred it 
to a wild buckwheat twig, as an only alternative. A few of 
the spider children, also, were captured, placed in a box and 
borne away; but the shining dark mother evaded pursuit 
and dropped from sight into the heart of the thicket. For 
a number of days I passed that way and examined the lobe, 
to discover if she returned to her rifled shelter and remain- 
ing egg-sacs, but I never saw her; and I brought up the 
orphans as tenderly as possible by hand. 

I found this gossamer blanket-stuff a beautiful substance, 
fleecy and hugging the cradle-caps like down. One almost 
could envy a family reposing in such luxurious bed-cham- 
bers. I separated a number of the cases and hung them, 
unopened, on the wall, each suspended by its own silken 
cord, so elastic that it reminded me of an endless cable. On 
a velvet background they formed a dainty picture. 

Had all the hundreds of closely-packed eggs in those di- 
minutive receptacles produced life I should have been dis- 
tracted; for no other spiders, from numerous families, ever 
have scaled so persistently to the top of things. So long as 
they were prisoners in the box I constantly was pushing 
them back. They galloped up its sides, they clung to its 
brim and peered over at the world; they seemed to raise 
themselves visibly on tiptoe and would have leaped head- 
long into space had I not been incessantly on guard. When 
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they started to run, they first reared themselves on end and 
threw their speckled bodies forward with great impetus; 
and no effort could possibly result in dropping them into a 
bottle. They dangled by invisible threads, lax lines that 
allowed them to swing freely; and if by any means they 
could reach my finger, the blade of a knife or a small twig, 
they capered its length as though it was a great treat, hurl- 
ing themselves from every new height fearlessly and repeat- 
edly, like genuine acrobats. 

Under a cactus thicket in a cafion I one day came upon a 
trap-door spider’s house which I thought empty. Lifting 
the silken-padded lid which covered the clay tube, 1 discov- 
ered in the depths of the burrow a hairy, dark spider, while 
around her scores of tiny eggs were fixed. Procuring the 
nest, I planted it to suit my convenience ; and at the end 
of a fortnight I had half-a-hundred almost infinitesimal spi- 
der babies on my hands: pale, soft and portly —with their 
eight legs, their bodies hardly were so big as grains of rice 

and showing a lovely silvered amber-color that was fasci- 
nating. I removed the family to glass; and for hours each 
day I enjoyed the antics of the midgets as they sprawled 
over an ample spread of paper in the sun. They were like 
human babies in many ways. They used their little legs 
in all sorts of strengthening gymnastics, frisking, rolling, 
climbing ; and they took the most comical naps at frequent 
intervals, awakening refreshed and in great glee. Then | 
would scrape them up on the blade of a knife, and return 
them to their kindred. 

Through five days I made my prisoners offerings of fresh 
meat tidbits; but all were refused. The little ones chased 
swiftly in their glass enclosure; or sat up on their mother’s 
body, especially about her thighs, looking like seed-pearls 
against her glossy coat. But gradually Mistress Spider was 
contracting in size, and the numbers of the young ones di- 
minished surprisingly. I began to feel anxiety lest I was 
withholding some spider necessity ; and repeated scrutiny 
of the colony did not lessen my fears. At last the mother 
scarcely was more than a compact ball that did not relax in 
the least as I stirred her; and only two spider children re- 
mained, of the active fifty. I concluded, with many mis- 
givings, that the parent—-succumbing to pangs of hunger 
—must have devoured her progeny to escape starvation. 

I seized the bottle and hastened out to a dry knoll under 
blazing sun. A cactus clump formed one of its boundaries, 
and it looked not unlike the knoll in the cafion from which 
Cteniza Californica had come. I took a final survey of the 
contents of the glass; then, reluctantly, I turned the mea- 
gre remnant of a family adrift. 

Presto, what a change! Within five seconds 
as Madame C/feniza felt solid earth beneath her and open 


as soon 


air above-—-she expanded to twice her contracted dimen- 
sions, set all those unfolded hairy legs in motion, and a full 
swarm of little live pink bodies appeared, crawling over the 
hot earth as if they knew its touch and that it was their 


natural element. 
ESTELLE THOMSON. 
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LAND OF 
LA FIESTA DE LOS ANGELES, 1895. 


(Iilustrations from Photographs by Chas. F. Lummis 
INCE it is meant that the Fiesta 
de Los Angeles, inaugurated in 
1894, shall be a permanent yearly 
carnival, the managers have been 
wise in concluding to give it a 

distinctive and significant character. 

The mummeries prevalent in New 

Orleans and St. Louis are all right, 

but would be equally appropriate any- 

where else on earth. There is no 
particular Rex in the United 

States, nor have pretzels and 

Proteus any necessary relation- 

ship. 

The Fiesta de Los Angeles will 
be a carnival with as much dis- 
play as the average imported 
carnival, and much more historic 
reason and dramatic interest. Its 
basic feature this year will be a 
Pageant of the Pacific, illustrating 
the aboriginal civilizations of the 
West Coast of America, the Span- 
ish conquest, and the new era 


in California. It will be just 
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A FIGURE IN THE FIESTA 


such an object lesson as has never 
before been seen in the country ; 
a pageant second to none in gorgeousness, and histori- 
cally correct. The plans of the Artistic Committee 
have been carried out by a highly competent artist under 
expert specifications by a recognized authority, with strict 
attention to historic and scientific accuracy of detail, and 
with generous scope in the matter of expense. 

The Fiesta this year runs from the 15th to the 20th of 
April, inclusive. Not to dwell on the host of other attrac- 
tive features, which will be sufficiently advertised and need 
no explanation, something may be set forth here of the 
significance of the historic pageant. 
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COMMUNAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE PUEBLOS. 
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The theme goes back over 500 years to begin with the 
Gilded Man (El Dorado) of New Granada, the most famous 
and romantic myth in the New World 
once fact. The first float will present this Cacique of the 
Guatavita Indians — pitched from head to foot with aromatic 
gums, and then thickly dusted over with pure gold-dust 
putting out on the raft with his companion 
priests to take the sacrificial plunge in the sacred lake. 


a myth which was 


and nuggets 


The procession will be fitly headed by this striking character 
who not only was directly responsible for the exploration of 
half a continent but has made his name a proverb in the 
mouth of millions. 


El Dorado has become a fixture in 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. 


every civilized language, if comparatively few realize the 
actual meaning of the phrase. 

Next in the pageant will come the Incas—those wonder- 
ful aborigines of Peru who had reached by themselves the 
highest civilization ever attained by Indians. Three typical 
Inca scenes will be reproduced. First, the presentation 
of the newborn Huascar by his father the Inca to the great 
idol and to the rejoicing populace who dance about the float 
holding the huge golden chain made in honor of the event 
—as described by Garcilaso de la Vega, 
Cieza de Leon and other commentators. 
Second, the capture of Atahualpa, the 
chief Inca, by Pizarro —the brilliant and 
decisive episode of Caxamarca, the key- 
note to the conquest of Peru. Third, 
‘The Golden Ransom ;'’ with Atahualpa 
a prisoner in his own house, and his fol- 
lowers bringing in the loads of golden 
vessels with which he had promised to 
fill the large room as high as he could 
reach. This ransom in fact netted the 
conquerors $7,000,000. In these scenes 
the astonishing Inca cyclopean architect- 
ure, the dazzling costumes and other 
historical accessories will be scrupulously 
reproduced from ancient documents, from 
photographs made by Mr. Lummis during 


his explorations of Peru and Bolivia, and 
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from actual costumes and other articles 
exhumed by him from the tombs of 
Inca mummies. 

The Aztecs of Mexico, who have 
always ranked next to the Incas both 
in development and in romantic interest, 
will also be presented in three tableaux. 
The first will show Montezuma, the 
great War-Chief of the Mexican federa- 
iion, sitting in state—exactly repro- 
duced from old documents in the 
National Museum of Mexico. The 
second will present the great scene of 
human sacrifice, with an exact reduced 
copy of one of the huge teocalli or 
sacrifice-pyramids, the grim idol of the 
war-god Huit- 
zilopoxtli, the 
stone altar, 
etc., with the 
hideously disfigured priest about 
to immolate his victim. The 
third Aztec tableau will show the 
siege of Mexico by Cortez; an 
actual building of that day in the 
strange city in the Lake of Tez- 
cuco being represented, defended 
by its Nahuatl warriors and 
assailed by the invincible Cortez, 
the golden-haired knight Alva- 
rado, and their little army. 

Thence the scene changes to our 
own Southwest and its romantic 
prehistoric peoples. An _ exact 
representation of one of the fam- 
ous cliff-dwellings will be peopled 
with actual descendants of the 
Cliff-dwellers, repelling an attack 
of the Apaches. Next will come 
a correct model of one of the 
stupendous communal houses of 
the ancient Pueblos, accompanied 
by actual Pueblos in their pictur- 
esque national costume. In con- 
nection with this tableau will be introduced the priest-scout 
Fray Marcos of Nizza, who discovered New Mexico and 
Arizona in 1539; and that greatest of North American 
explorers, Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, who discovered 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, most of New Mexico, 
Colorado, Indian Territory and Kansas, 355 years ago. 

Representation will also be given the Colorado river 
Indians and their peculiar architecture, both little changed 
since Bernal Diaz and Castafieda described them. 

The next epoch will be the entry of the Franciscan 
missionaries to California over a century ago, and the found- 
ing of the Missions whose noble piles are our most romantic 
possession. Then the happy, patriarchal life of the Spanish 
occupation, with fair sefioritas and dashing cavaliers, hacen- 
dados and vaqueros. Then the great gold discovery, with 
an accurate reproduction of Sutter’s Mill, and a typical 
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AN INCA “ IDOL.’’ 
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AT TIAHUANACO, BOLIVIA 
INCA MONOLITHIC DOORWAY AND A DESCENDANT OF THE INCAS. 


mining scene. Other Pacific topics will also be treated 
from Robinson Crusoe away down on Juan Fernandez, up 
to the cold Aleut; and there will be gorgeous allegorical 
tableaux of the New Era in this modern Garden of Eden. 

The twelve historic aboriginal tableaux, being based in 
architecture, accessories and costuming, upon full docu- 
mentary and illustrative specifications by Mr. Lummis, will 
have no excuse for falling short of historic accuracy. He 
has also induced a number of Pueblo Indians (among whom 
he lived and studied five years) to take part in the pageant. 
Only once before has a representative band of these most 
interesting aborigines—men, women and children —ever 
left New Mexico; and never has such a company been seen 
in the East. 

The other days of the Fiesta will be crowded with 
diversified pleasures, with full liberty of carnival, but with 
strict prevention of objectionable 
license. The city government will 
be dethroned at the outset, and 
during the week the Queen of Car- 
nival and her court will hold full 
sway. Among the largest attrac- 
tions of the daily programs may 
be mentioned Children’s Day, with 
a parade of 10,000 school children ; 


two grand concerts, with chorus of 
500 voices ; parades of trades,man- 
ufactu- 
res, etc., 
and of 
military 
and civic 
bodies; 
Califor- 
nia Day, 
with floats 
from all 
Southern 
Califor- 
nia, Cen- 
tral Cali- 
fornia and 
San Fran- 
cisco; a 
magnificent Floral Pageant and 
Battle of Flowers; a_ burlesque 
tournament by electric light; a 
grand Carnival ball; All-Fools’ 
Night, with its fun; running-races 
at Agricultural Park--and many 
other unusual attractions. Many 
representative bodies from all over 
the West will participate in the 
Fiesta ; and to Californians the fact 
that San Francisco will take a hand 
is significant of the importance of 
the occasion. It will be a week 
in which Los Angeles may be proud to welcome every 
one to—‘‘come and have a good time, before you forget 
how.”’ FRANK VAN VLECK. 
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LAND OF 
THE CASIPBELL COLLECTION OF BASKETS. 


@)REMATURE travelers have counted the Japanese the 

best basket-makers in the world; but this is one- 
In versatility they probably merit the rank ; 
but they 
never 


sided. 


wove any 
such per- 
fect bas- 
kets as 
the far 
less civil- 
ized Coast 
Indians of 
California 





have been 
turning 


Collier Eng. ¢ PLATE NO. I. Ellis, Phot« 


out for centuries. Outside the Pueblo Indians, the aborigines 
of the Southwest ran more to basketry than to pottery. The 
reason is not an obscure one 
the Pueblos were house-dwellers, 
and could care for crockery ; the 
other tribes were homeless no- 
mads, who found it necessary to 
make their utensils portable and 
not liable to breakage. 

The Apache and other Arizona 
baskets are decorative, thanks to 
their geometric designs ; but their 
weaving compares with the finest 
Coast product about as a gunny- 
sack with Valenciennes lace. The 
Northern California baskets are 
particularly beautiful, by reason 
of their wonderful decoration in 
feathers and wampum; but it is 
the Tulare basket for which the 
connoisseur is readiest to ‘‘ break 
his neck.’’ 

Of late 
vogue has sprung up in the col- 
lection of Coast Indian baskets. 
Probably no other one hobby has 
been ridden so furiously here. 
There is no side of the collecting mania which shows more 
beautiful results—and perhaps none which faster ‘‘ runs into 
money.’’ A California basket can be bought for $2—but it 
is not what the enthusiast cares for. His specimens have a 
market value of $25 to $200 each. Not less than 50 baskets, 
each absolutely perfect in its class, are required to make an 
expert collection ; and that means no trifling expense. 

A great many beautiful collections of California basketry 
have been made here; some by Eastern amateurs who have 
carried their trophies home and are still sending for more, 
and a large number by residents 
ures in’’—well, next door to it. 

Probably the finest basket collection now in Southern 
California is that of W. D. Campbell, a curio dealer whose 
He has been seven years collecting his 


years a_ tremendous 
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who are ‘‘laying up treas- 


all is not for sale. 
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specimens, beginning with the purchase of the fine baskets 
of Dr. F. A. Palmer. Since that first windfall he has pur- 
chased several other valuable collections of baskets ; besides 
adhering to whatever precious specimen fell into his hands 
as the largest dealer on the Coast. 

It is hopeless to try to tell anyone who has never seen a 
California basket of the highest grade anything about the 
wonderful beauty of these products, into whigh went the 
whole art instinct of an undeveloped race. No other basket 
in the world rivals them in rich, deep harmony of coloring, 
in artistic design, in infinitesimal perfectness of ‘‘stitch.’’ 
And the older they grow, the more beautiful. Their pat- 
all borrowed from surrounding Nature; from the 
sur- 


terns 
lightnings, the mountains, the rattlesnake, etc., 
prisingly effective ; their schemes of color in faultless taste. 
An old basket inevitably reminds one of a rich mosaic. 
These exquisite artifects served a variety of prosaic uses. 
It is almost invariably true of the aborigine everywhere that 
nothing he made was of too humble destiny to be con- 
student thinks 


are 


scientiously and decoratively done; and the 
oftenest of those deep lines on 
‘‘the elder days of art’’ when 
‘*the 


Certain classes of baskets 


gods saw everywhere.”’ 
were 
for fetching water; others for 
boiling it (by putting in heated 
stones); others for storing acorns 
and the little 
round bowls, like Nos. 2 and 7, 
plate 3—-for caps. The huge 
placque in plate 1 is a gambling 
board, and the finest specimen 


seeds; others 


known. 

There are two primary divisions 
the soft- 
wove or flexible (mostly made by 
which 


of California baskets ; 


the northern tribes), in 
the ‘‘reed’’ or warp is vertical, 
fine 


and the hard-wove, a 


and the woof horizontal ; 


southern 
product, in which that order is 
exactly reversed. Asa rule, the 
latter class are the most durable, 


=e. 3 Elis. Photo. “andsome and valuable. 
Shapes and sizes vary astonish- 


‘stitch.’’ In fact, no two baskets 
A basket with 20 strands to the inch 


ingly, and so does the 
were ever just alike. 

is already 
high- 
priced, 
but some 
run up to 
35 — and 
very rare- 
ly to 50 

to the 
inch. The 
Campbell 
collection 
has one astonishing specimen with 53 strands to the inch. 
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ESCHSCHOLTZIAS. 

ALE, Sleepy children, tucked for naps 
In little slender, pointed caps, 
Their dainty skirts of cream close-rolled 

In many a soft and lapping fold ; 


Or gay coquettes, with laughing faces 

And orange gowns, in sunny places 

Flashed out and dazzling, quaint and 
bold — 

These are eschscholtzias’ cups of gold. 


ESTELLE THOMSON. 





HOW THE « POPPIES” CAME. 
o" angels saw one region where 
More sunshine lingered than its 
share ; 
And came, with each a_ heaven-white 
cup, 
To dip the yellow surplus up. 
No sooner brimmed with it— behold, 
The cups themselves were turned to 
gold! 
And here they lie, upturning still 
Their gold for golden skies to fill. 


SADIE B. METCALFE. 


AN EXQUISITE DECORATIVE ASPARAGUS. 






4 ONFESSEDLY one of the oldest of garden 
a plants, asparagus was cultivated 200 years 
al ‘ B.C. . Pliny mentions a sort near Ravenna 





with heads weighing a pound. It is a na- 
tive of Great Britain, Russia, and Poland, 
and grows wild in many parts of Europe. 

Besides being a delicious vegetable, it was, 
as we all know, highly prized by our grand- 
AM mothers as a decorative plant. Who does 
not remember the old-fash- 
ioned parlors feathered with 
itevery summer? The yawn- 
ing fire-place screened with 
its welcome green? The inev- 
itable center-table with a gen- 
erous bouquet of it? How 
it graced the mantle-piece, 
and hung over the pictures 
as a resting place for the gre- 
garious fly! It was the com- 
panion of horsehair furniture, 
wax flowers and hair wreaths, 
and many other things of long 
ago that the evolution of taste 
has done away with. 

The decorative and fash- 
ionable asparagus of today , 
is a new and beautiful form. “"*” 

Several climbing varieties, na- 

tives of Southern Africa, are now grown for decorative pur- 
poses. ‘They were first introduced into cultivation in 1876, 
but were not generally known until the last few years. 

Asparagus tenuissimus is the most largely cultivated, as 
it is easily increased by cuttings. It is remarkable for its 
filmy foliage, gemmed with small, starry, white flowers at 
certain seasons. It is very beautiful for bouquets, is a fine 
climber for the conservatory, and does well in sheltered lo- 
cations outdoors. 


a . 





‘* ASPARAGUS FERN.”’ 
(Asparagus plumosus nanus.) 


Asparagus Sprengerii is very distinct, with much larger 
foliage and more vigorous growth. It produces quickly an 
abundance of handsome foliage and pretty, sweet-scented 
flowers, and is admirable for decoration. 

The most beautiful and dainty of all varieties, and the one 
which receives most admiration, is 4sparagus plumosus na- 
nus, or ‘‘asparagus fern,’’ as it is commonly called. For 
exquisite grace and lasting qualities there is no other plant 
to compare with it. For cut decorations of all kinds it is 
so exquisitely beautiful as 
to be coveted at once. Old 
established plants throw up 
stems that climb to the 
height of fifteen or twenty 
feet. The stems are wiry 
and shining, with alternate 
sprays of fine, filmy foliage 
that look as if they had 
been pressed, and that rival 
in grace and beauty the 
most delicate maidenhair 
ferns. The sprays, from two 
or three inches to fifteen or 
twenty in length, can be 
used for boutonnieres, as 
well as for large bouquets. 
The foliage retains its beau- 
ty for months after being 
cut. Where an airy, fairy- 
like effect is desired, it has no equal. The cut sprays have 
been sold for the past two years by a few Eastern growers to 
the wholesale trade at the rate of fifty cents per spray of 
eight feet, and a dollar per spray of eighteen feet. It does 
not grow from cuttings, and has always been higher priced 
than other varieties more easily propagated. It will stand 
the winter outside in Southern California. It requires a good 
rich soil, and plenty of water; and grows best where it can 
be partially shaded. THEODOSIA B,. SHEPHERD. 
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THE FIRST APERICAN TEACHER IN CALIFORNIA. 


RS. OLIVE MANN ISBELL, now living 
in Santa Paula, Ventura county, was 
one of the earliest pioneers, and teacher 
of the first school in Cal- 

ifornia. 

Oct. 1, 1846, an emigrant train of twenty- 
RSS one wagons —escorted by Col. John C. Fré- 
mont and a detachment of soldiers who had 
met them at Johnson’s ranch— arrived at 
Sutter’s Fort. Captain Sutter 
them with characteristic cordiality, and did 
everything possible for their comfort. This 
company, commanded by Capt. John Aram and Dr. I. C. 
Isbell, had left Illinois, in April, for California, with 
no definite knowledge of its location, except that it was 
somewhere on the Pacific Coast. They had made their 
pathless way over plains, desert and 
mischance they 


American 






welcomed 


mountains. 
failed to meet the Donner party at the 
Mississippi ; them at Gravelly 
Ford ; left them there in a quarrel 
and thus narrowly escaped their tragic 
fate. At Fort Hall they learned from 
panic-stricken refugees returning to the 
States that war with Mexico had been 
declared. A council was called to de- 
cide whether they should go forward or 
back. 
taken home; men were divided in opin- 
ion. ‘*What shall we do, Olive?’’ said 
Dr. Isbell. The stout-hearted matron 
of twenty-two replied, ‘‘I started for 
California, and I want to go on.’’ That 
settled it. Others took heart, and the 
train went on, undivided. 
a week at Sutter's 
from Frémont they proceeded to the 
Santa Clara Mission, 150 miles south, ©#. tng. co 
and reached it The old 

adobe buildings of the Mission were not an inviting shelter 


By some 


passed 


Woien cried and begged to be 


After resting 
Fort, under orders 


October 16. 


to the homesick immigrants, if shelter it could be called at 
all. There were no floors but the hard-baked earth, no 
windows, nor fire-places, no escape for smoke, save a hole 
in the roof. The and the 
crumbling tiles let the rain through almost as copiously as 
it fell outside. 
viously used for stabling horses. 


ancient walls were infested, 


The section assigned them had been pre- 


Col. Frémont left a few men to protect the women and 
children, and took all the able bodied to re-inforce his smal! 
army, preparing to move southward to join Stockton at 
San Diego. Dr. Isbell enlisted as surgeon, and went as far 
as the Salinas river. Here he was seized with ‘emigrant 
fever’ (typhoid pneumonia) which compelled his return to 
the Mission, where by that time the fever had become epi- 
The rains came early that year, with strong south- 
west winds. There was no physician nearer than San José, 
and he to be had but once a week. From their well stocked 
medicine chest Mrs. Isbell distributed on an average one 


‘ 


demic. 





MRS. OLIVE MANN 


hundred doses of medicines a day, and for six weeks slept 
in a chair by her sick husband’s side. ‘They were in an 
enemy’s country, expecting daily to be attacked. Indica- 
tions of treachery led them to send a messenger to Capt. 
Webber at San José for additional protection. He in turn 
sent to Yerba Buena for Capt. Marsten with a company of 
twenty-five marines and one cannon drawn on an ox-cart. 
The first intimation the immigrants had that help was near 
was the report of firearms in the distance. Climbing on 
the wall they saw the soldiers trying to pull the cannon out 
of the mud, while the natives, concealed in the chaparral, 
Capt. Marsten rode up and asked the 


loan of a white cloth for a flag of truce; and Mrs. Isbell 


were firing at them. 


gave her wedding pocket-handkerchief for the purpose. 

In this skirmish two soldiers were wounded: one in the 
fleshy part of the leg, the other in the head. Mrs. Isbell 
and Mrs. Aram dressed the wounds and 
prepared dinner for the hungry soldiers. 
This was the much disputed ‘‘ battle of 
Clara,’’ as seen by an eye wit 
Mrs. Isbell 
nights in cleaning firearms and run- 


Santa 


ness, had spent several 


determined, if attacked, 
Another com- 


ning bullets 
to aid in the defense. 
pany of soldiers from Santa Cruz ar- 
rived soon after, 

The winter was marked by unusual 
cold and over-abundant rains, and test- 
ed the endurance of the settlers. Flour 
at $8 a barrel was beyond their slender 
purses, so they subsisted on government 
rations, glad to be saved from starva- 
tion. The few who kept well were 
taxed beyond their strength in minis- 
tering to the sick, and many died under 
distressing conditions. 

Near the end of December Mrs. Isbell 
was persuaded to opén a school. A 
room fifteen feet square, too dilapid- 
It was damp, 


ISBELL, 


First American Teacher in California. 


ated for any other purpose, was obtained. 
dark and dirty; and after suffering several days with eyes 
smarting from smoke, they were obliged to forego the lux- 
ury of fire. The school supplies were limited to a few text- 
books, brought by the various familes. A daughter of Capt. 
Aram, now living in Los Angeles, says she remembers dis- 
tinctly her struggles with the letter E. For want of black- 
board, slates or paper, the teacher printed it on the back of 
There were twenty-five pupils 
It was the first Amer- 


her hand with a lead-pencil. 
and the term continued two months. 
ican school in the State. 

In the spring of '47 Dr. Isbell and wife went to Monterey, 
where she was induced to resume her work. The school 
opened with twenty-five scholars, but soon increased to fifty- 
six. At the close of the term, three months, the teacher left 
the school-room for ranch life at French Camp. 

Then came the discovery of gold, with many interesting 
adventures for Mrs. Isbell. ‘‘But that is another story.’’ 

MArY M. BowMAN. 
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THE CITRUS FAIR. 


URING the first few days of March, 1895, the Exposi- 
‘ tion Building in Los Angeles contained the most 
beautiful and unique display of citrus fruit ever 
gathered together. Sixth in the series of annual citrus fairs 
held by Southern California, it excelled all its predecessors 
in symmetry of plan and beauty of decoration. To say that 
it was the most striking display of its character ever held in 
Southern California means that it has had no peer in the 
world. The Florida people hold citrus fairs, but not on the 
grand scale undertaken here. In Europe such exhibits are 
unknown. 

The Exposition Building measures 120x 160 feet, with a 
large exhibit gallery running all the way around the build- 
ing, 30 feet wide, and an audience gallery above, where 1500 
people can be seated. The lower floor of this building was 
laid out in sym- 
metrical forms 
and large tables 
were constructed 
for the display 
of fruit. Upon 
these, several 
hundred thous- 
and oranges 
were arranged in 
beautiful figures 
interwoven with 
lemons, tanger- 
ines and grape 
fruit. The con- 
struction of pa- 
godas and figure 
pieces was for- 
bidden by the 
management, as 
tending to de- 
grade the fruit 
by putting it to 
absurd and un- 
natural uses. In 
the middle of the 
hall a beautiful and artistic centerpiece was worked out in 
imitation of the Edison electric tower of the Electrical 
Building at the World’s Fair in Chicago. ' It was con- 
structed of wood, covered with moss and juniper, with trim- 
mings of citrus fruit, interspersed with several hundred 
incandescent lights, with a harmonious variety of colors. 
This tower, forty feet in height and surmounted with a 
large palm tree, was one of the most striking sights at the 
fair, and will probably remain long in the memories of those 
who visited the great display. 

But the crowning glory of the fair was the decoration of 
the building. The walls, the posts, the ceilings, the great 
expanse of the dome and the huge breadth of the proscen- 
ium arch were all covered with yellow cloth, over which 
was stretched fish-net threaded with fresh English ivy. The 
effect of the dull green leaves against the soft yellow was 
like nothing ever seen before, and appreciative people on 
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A GENERAL VIEW IN THE CITRUS FAIR, 
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entering the hall and beholding the canopy above for the 
first time, cried out with delight, as children do when they 
see fire-works. 

Eastern people, who are accustomed to raise a few sprigs 
of ivy in hot-houses, found it hard to realize that thirty big 
wagon loads of the vine had been used in the decoration of 
the building. Threaded through the fish-net and backed 
by the yellow, it had the effect of lace work, and made a 
delicate and harmonious setting for the display of oranges. 
The monotony of the dome was broken by broad arches of 
heavy green, and the proscenium arch was worked out in 
the form of a curtain draped from the center to the sides 

Most of the letter work was done in oranges with Spanish 
moss trimmings. The galleries were done in green cloth 
covered with netting, with figures worked out in the natural 
fruit. 

The main gallery was filled on one side with exhibits 
chiefly of olives, 
semi-tropic fruits 
and the ‘“‘thirty”’ 
classes, which 
are judged by 
scientific proces- 
ses strictly for 
quality — and on 
the other side by 
booths, in which 
refreshments, 
flowers and can 
dy were provided 
for the public. 
Among the most 
attractive booths 
in this section of 
the building was 
the one occupied 
by the LAND OF 
SUNSHINE which 
was a tastefully 
designed affair 
in lemon-colored 
cloth, ivy and 
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smilax, studded 
with many colored electric lights. Here copies of the maga- 
zine were displayed, and a thousand visitors were enter- 
tained nightly. 

During the fair a band of forty pieces led by Cassasa, the 
best-known leader of the Coast, occupied the stage and 
played well-selected programmes of the best music, after- 
noon and evening. An evidence of the appreciation in 
which the music was held appears in the fact that the largest 
audience assembled any afternoon eame on Wagner day. 
Ballot boxes were provided for the audience to vote on their 
choice of selections, and toward the end of the season the 
programmes were largely made up from these requests. 

About eighteen thousand people visited the fair. Of this 
number probably one-third were new comers to the State 
to whom the display was a revelation of the greatest in- 
dustry of Southern California. 

OWEN CAPELLE. 
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LAND OF 
THE UMBRELLA TREE. 


NE of the agreeable features of Southern California 

is the number of shade trees planted along city 

streets and country roads, as well as about both 
urban and rural residences. The mild climate of this section 
permits the utilization for such purposes of a great variety 
of ornamental trees which cannot withstand the severe 
winters of the East. 

Hitherto the favorite shade trees have been evergreens 
particularly the eucalyptus, or Australian gum, and the 
pepper, a native of Peru. Of late, however, several varieties 
of deciduous trees have been introduced. One of the most 
graceful of these is the umbrella tree, a native of Japan 
(Melia Speciosa). It has a straight, slender trunk, with 
compact foliage of dark green leaves, resembling somewhat 
those of the ash. No tree makes a denser shade. It isa 
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Hill, Photo, Pasadena 
AN UMBRELLA TREE AT PASADENA. 


fairly quick grower, making a crown more than a rod across 
when seven years old. In spring it is literally covered with 
small lilac flowers which emit a delicate perfume. 


THE GUAVA—A DISTINCTIVE FRUIT DELICACY. 


UAVAS! The fruit is strange 

to the new arrival from the 
) East. He notices on the 

fruit stands, during about 
y) nine months of the year, a 

dark-red round berry, from 
the size of a grape to that 
of a small pear. This is the 
guava, a delicate fruit, whose 
flavor resembles a combina- 
tion of strawberry and black currant. It is one of those 
fruits that do not please every one at first; but there are few 
indeed who do not become very fond of it after a short 





acquaintance. 

The guava has been raised in California on a small scale 
for years, but only recently is sent to market in quantity. 
At present it is one of the most prominent fruits on the city 
stands. It is offered ata very moderate price, and is rapidly 
growing in favor with the public. 

The lemon guava, from which the jelly so much appreci- 
ated throughout the world is made, is a much larger fruit 
than that which is raised in this State, being about the size 
of the Seckel pear. It is far more sensitive to frost than 
the ‘‘strawberry guava,’’ which is cultivated here. 

The plants are generally grown from the seeds, which are 
very hard and should be soaked before planting. When 
the plants come into bearing a variety of strains will be 
found in the fruit, exhibiting slight differences of shape and 
color. Experience will doubtless lead to developing the 
best types by budding, or by propagating by cuttings and 
layers. 

The plants begin to bear at three years from the seed, and 
stand transplanting well. The fruit averages about the size 
of a small English walnut; on young bushes sometimes 
much larger; specimens two inches in diameter are very 
rare. The skin is deep red, indented, the inside red near 
the skin, shading to white at the center. Old bushes, unless 
severely cut back and fertilized, become sterile. 

As fresh fruit, the strawberry guava easily leads all other 
kinds. Unlike the strawberry, its flavor can always be 


depended upon, and those who become accustomed to it 
nearly always end by preferring it to its namesake. It 
should be sliced, covered with sugar, and left to stand awhile 
before eating, care being taken to remove the astringent 
blossom-end. Excellent shortcakes, also, are made from it. 

The fruit begins to ripen about the first of September, and 
successive crops follow on until midwinter or longer. Picked 
a little green it matures perfectly off the bush. 

Guava jelly is generally acknowledged to surpass all 
others in richness and flavor. There are two methods of 
making it; namely, pressing out the juice from the raw 
fruit, or bringing the fruit to a boil before pressing. The 
latter method is the better, not only because it gets more 
juice to the weight of fruit, but especially because the dis- 
tinctive flavor and coloring matter are chiefly next to the 
skin, and the best of these qualities are left in the mash 
when the raw fruit is pressed. Made properly the jelly will 
be found to have the beautiful color and clearness of a rich 
Burgundy. 

The cold-pressed juice yields a light pink or straw colored 
jelly, deficient in fruit flavor, yet preferred by many who 
make the lightness of color their standard of quality. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that if we expect to gain 
for this product an established position among the food 
delicacies of this country, it must be because of some pos 
itive quality; so that when people speak of California 
guava jelly, it will bring before their minds some distinctly 
characteristic thing. If they want something merely pretty 
with no particular flavor, they can make it in the East 
cheaper than we can furnish it. Nothing shows this more 
clearly than the example of imported guava jelly. With 
nothing to recommend it in the appearance of either the 
jelly itself or the package, its strong distinctive flavor has 
gained for it almost universal acceptance. 

Our strawberry guava jelly has a different flavor from the 
imported, being more delicate and very characteristic. Still, 
it should be given the benefit of all the qualities the fruit 
contains, and these, as before mentioned, lying chiefly next 
the skin, can only be extracted by first heating the fruit. 

HorAcE EDWARDS. 
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THE CALIFORNIA FEVER. 





ATCHING? H-m! You would better not hang around 
even long enough to ask the two-syllabled question— 
or you'll be down with it before you can say Jack Frost. 
Such kindergarten ailments as smallpox and cholera have to 
be run after, pursued, dunned—comparatively speaking — 
if you wish to take them. ‘They are called ‘‘contagious”’ 
because if you camp in their laps long enough there is a 
decent possibility that you may contract them—though 
many people have never succeeded in so doing. 

But you do not have to chase the California Fever. You 
do not even have to wait to be exposed toit. // catches you. 
Romancers have turned plots on the carrying of the plague 
to an enemy by specially-infected letters —which works as 
beautifully in a story as it never worked in fact. But the 
California Fever is not to be measured by these cheap pesti- 
lences. It spreads by letter— by hear-say — by a picture — 
even by a telegram. There is no safety from the pesky 
thing. If you were to shin up the North Pole and freeze to 
the mast —in that atmosphere which might reasonably be 
presumed to be cold enough to dishearten any disease- 
germ— it would be just as liable to catch you. Only a man 
born deaf, dumb, blind, brainless and without a nervous- 
system is thoroughly safe from it. Anyone who can see in 
the mirror when there are icicles on his nose ; who can hear 
the Voice of Wisdom; who can smell the difference be- 
tween glue-factories and orange-blossoms ; who is competent 
to shiver, or who knows the intention of roofs in rainy 
weather — he is in danger, no matter what precautions he 
may take. 

The California Fever is the most malignant disease known 
to medicine. It never remits nor intermits nor plays secon- 
dary. Itis a primary fever. Like many more trivial fevers, 
it is generally preceded by chills. There is nothing uncom- 
mon in a California Fever introduced by half a century of 
shivers. But it is the one fever in which it all rests with 
the patient how long the chills shall continue. 

Whatever one’s convictions in general, there is no ques- 
tion that the homeopathic treatment is the only successful 
one for this disease. Allopathy prescribes in vain for him 
who has the California Fever. Something else, eh? Flori- 
da, maybe? But he doesn’t want ‘‘something else!” 
Nothing will do but a Hair of the Dog that has Bitten him 
—or, rather, a whole dogskin, well-furred. 
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And not even this antipyrine quite sends the blood back 
to its former ‘‘normal’’ sluggishness. Some of the febrile 
symtoms will always persist ; though a sufficient dose of 
mother-tincture of California turns them from disease to an 
eternal convalescence of that delicious type which makes 
the body young again and sweeps the cobwebs from the 
mind. The pulse will always be quicker, the symptomatic 
softening of the heart will remain. It is a great houseclean- 
ing for the system—and keeps the house in order thereafter. 

Since the germ theory has so reconstructed the whole 
horizon of medicine, special Pasteurs will doubtless soon be 
arming to hunt down the bacterium of California Fever. 
But they need not go microscoping far. The amiable germ 
which propagates this curious disease is of unmistakable 
lineage. Bred amid the discomforts of other climes, 
mothered by a logical desire to get some good of life, fath- 
ered by a glimmer of knowledge — it is simply the Bacillus 
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A LOST ART FOUND. 





The United States ‘‘beats the world’’ in everything ex- 
cept-—the chiefest thing of all. We have invented pretty 
much everything else, but not a new way to enjoy life ; and, 
alas! we have not yet even learned the good old ways of 
being happy. No other nation, cultured or barbarous, is so 
little given to recreation. No other has so few holidays or 
uses them so half-heartedly. This is all natural, for no 
other country has worked so hard and so nervously. But 
we shall have to learn the other thing before long ; and the 
place where it will first be learned in the United States is 
California. There is no other place within the national 
boundaries where man can work so hard with so little fric- 
tion ; but he must be a complete dunderhead if Nature shall 
not also teach him a little in the way of enjoying life. 

Certainly this decent climate does not soon make men 
lazy. No Eastern population ever lifted so much for its size 
in twenty years as Southern California has lifted in ten. 
But ‘‘all work and no play”’ is not industry —it is mere 
stupidity ; as unreasoning a habit as progressive drinking. 

Fortunately, this lesson of good sense and good morals is 
not going to take long to be learned in this new, high-pres- 
sure country. The gentle art of living already counts a 
good many votaries ; and converts come in fast. It is being 
discovered that the decalogue does not prohibit the taking 
of any holiday beyond Washington’s birthday, Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving and Christmas. Observers notice that 
other nations take several other ‘‘ days off,’’ without fatal 
results. As the American dislikes to be ‘‘stumped,’’ he 
begins to feel that he can run the risk of having a good time 
if the other fellow can. And since he generally does things 
brown, it is fair to presume that within a reasonable period 
for practice he will be having a rather better time than any- 
body. 

Out here he is making a very fair start. The Fiesta 
mania—or more truthfully the Fiesta sanity— seems to have 
taken hold upon all Southern California. Santa Barbara 
has invented a Flower Festival which is one of the most 
beautiful and characteristic feasts in existence. San Diego 
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has trade-marked a Cabrillo celebration which is attracting 
much attention. Even Pasadena, under the shadow of a 
city so vastly greater, has made a Tournament of Roses that 
people come across the continent to see. 

Los Angeles, the one large city of Southern California — 
and second in the State —is naturally looked to for the most 
dazzling of these holiweeks. It is not her habit to disap- 
point. The Fiesta de Los Angeles last year was a fruit 
picked half ripe, but it was no failure. This year it will be 
vastly bettered ; and there is reason for faith that in time it 
will eclipse the Veiled-Prophets of St. Louis or the Mardi 
Gras of New Orleans. Certainly it is not rash to reckon 
our people as enterprising as those of Eastern cities ; and so 
far as setting and appropriate material go, we have an en- 
ormous advantage. Mother Goose mythologies and King 
Carnivals have no special significance anywhere; and are 
everywhere getting rather threadbare at the knees. But 
here we have logically the keynote of Spanish America, 
with all its glamor and romance of the aborigine and the 
conquest. It is the intention to make the Fiesta de Los 
Angeles characteristic and significant ; not to ape Italy or 
Greece, but to have it historically and logically our own. 
Which is as much as to say that it will be the only purely 
American affair of the sort in existence. 


* OK 


With the June number the LAND OF SUNSHINE will enter 
upon its third volume. As already announced, it will cele- 
brate that milestone by adopting the permanent and artistic 
magazine form which has been from the beginning its design 
and its destiny. The best art in Southern California will 
distinguish the cover-design. In its new dress the monthly 
will be more beautiful than ever; it will be made in 
other ways more creditable and more interesting. Through- 
out its progress it will continue to be strictly a magazine 


of Southern California. 


‘*Greaser’’ is a word used in carelessness or ignorance by 
many people who ought to know better. It is not only a 
term of opprobrium which a proper sense of the humanity 
of man would forbid; it is a vulgar phrase which more soils 
the mouth that speaks it than the person at whom it is 
aimed. It is precisely on a par with the word ‘‘nigger;’’ 
as offensive per se, and as sure a brand of the breeding of 
the user. It is high time this indecency of thoughtless 
speech be abandoned by self-respecting people and left to 
the class whose epithets in general do not see print. 


* 


Advertising is not merely paying somebody to print your 
name somewhere. Advertising is a science. And science 
does not mean some incomprehensible mystery, but merely 
common sense carried out in detail. The men and the com- 
munities which make money by advertising are those that 
use their brains and their eyesight as well as their money. 
You can write your announcement and put it in the stove, 
for nothing. You can print it in a sheet read by nobody 
and respected by nobody, for next to nothing. You can 
display it in an excellent periodical whose readers care for 


nothing but Presbyterianism, while you are preaching shoe- 
pegs— and you ought to get the space cheap. But if the 
price be only two dollars, it is two dollars thrown away. 
What you want—and what you know you want—is to 
reach the class of people to whom your wares are useful. 
If you were approached by a gentleman who should say: 
“Here, I’ve a corner lot at the bottom of the ocean four 
miles off Long Beach, which I’ll sell you for four dollars. 
Why should you pay $1,000 for a lot of the same size on 
Adams street, Los Angeles?’’—Well, you would hardly 
bother to answer him. Yet some people advertise as if they 
preferred the submerged location because it is ‘‘cheaper.’’ 


* 


Possibly one reason why the LAND oF SUNSHINE has met 
so warm welcome is that people are glad to send out from 
here a creditable monthly. ‘‘To advertise Southern Cali- 
fornia’’ is an excellent scheme. We are reasonable people 
here, and human people. We wish more population of the 
right sort, and are not ashamed to induce it by honorable 
means. But we are particular. We are anxious to have 
our friends come; but not everybody. To advertise by 
sending out ‘‘literature’’ whose punctuation, spelling and 
grammar area laughing-stock is hardly what this community 
prefers. We are new politically, and have been too patient 
or too heedless of what has been broadcasted as representa- 
tive of our intelligence ; but we are not so ignorant as not to 
know better. This is no penal colony; we are not crying 
for ‘‘ population at any cost.’’ The immigration we wish— 
and emphatically the only kind we wish—is of a refined, 
intelligent class. It will not be attracted by illiterate sheets ; 
on the contrary, it will be prejudiced against any region 
where such sheets are rife. The first test by which an 
educated man judges an unfamiliar country is its periodicals, 
If these are silly, venal, ignorant and dull —that is enough. 
He does not care to join acommunity whose representatives 


‘< 


are of that sort. 

The city and country newspapers of Southern California 
would do credit to any Eastern community of double the 
population. The other field has not been so well filled. 
There have been too many irresponsibles, intent on plunder. 
In cold fact, a Southern California magazine should and 
must hold just as clean a standard asa New York magazine, 
Its clients have different interests, but they are no more 
fools than the clients of the Cen/ury. It cannot insult their 
intelligence by presuming that they do not know literature 
from trash. It is mistaken if it supposes that even an 
article on climate or oranges must be bad spelling and worse 
grammar in order to be intelligible to Southern Californians. 
The people of this section can understand and appreciate 
quite as good English as any person in California is or ever 
will be able to write for them. Asa matter of history, the 
local publications which have taken this public for stupids 
have been short-lived. Asa matter of destiny, that sort of 
misrepresentative parasite will continue to die young here. 
We do know how to spell, in Southern California ; we do not 
murder the English language. And we do not have to 
make ourselves a show by sending away publications which 
would lead the world to wonder if we have no grammar 


schools. 
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A SPANIARD’S VERDICT. 


MONG the unwritten laws mankind seems ever to 
follow in its movements of colonization, is the drift 
westward. If the race had any one cradle, it was 

in Asia; and civilization and emigration have from the first 
tended from east toward west —as if we unconsciously fol- 
lowed the sun in its march. Another peculiar ethnographic 
feature has been the periodical swing of the northern races 
toward the south. Where man has drifted to countries 
colder than that of his birth, his domination has been brief 
or has left shallow trace. His trend is to countries gentler, 
more simpaticos, than his own. The Spaniard in that out- 
burst of wandering so impetuous, so without parallel in 
history, which colonized America, instinctively turned 
south. What he did north of New Mexico was rather from 
spirit of adventure than seeking a home. In South Amer- 
ica, Chile was.already cold enough, so he went no farther 
toward the southern Pole. He found California early ; and 
I have always wondered that he did not at once set here his 
home. Here the conditions of climate and soil were equal 
to the best of Spain. Undoubtedly the delay was because 
he was so occupied with Mexico. 

A medical writer who is an honor to this section has pub- 


ALFALFA— THE KING 


farmer in Southern California is undoubtedly alfalfa 
—lucerne, as it is called in Europe. 

The superior qualities of this plant have long been 
known; and in all Spanish-American countries it has been 
largely cultivated hundreds of years. Its home is in the 
south of Europe, and the Moorish derivation of its name 
shows that it was known centuries before the Christian era. 
The Spanish conquerors of America brought the seed with 
them and introduced the plant into Central and South 
America, where it is highly prized. 

It has also been tried in England and Scotland with uni- 
formly good results, when proper conditions were observed. 
It has there been pronounced by experts the very best of all 
forage crops fora drouth. Its roots penetrate into the soil 
to great depths in search of moisture; in reliable instances 
they have been traced over forty feet. 

The first essential for alfalfa growing is abundant water 
for irrigation. Alfalfa is frequently grown without the aid 
of water, but it will not grow so luxuriantly, the crops will 
neither be so numerous nor so heavy, the plants will not be 
so long-lived, and gophers and other underground animals 
will soon devastate the entire field. 

Great care must be taken in cutting and curing. The 
proper time to mow alfalfa is just as the flowers become 
fairly open. Later, the stems become woody, the leaves 
will fall off, and half the value of the hay will be lost. In 
the climate of California the hay should be raked into wind- 
rows, cocked up and put into stack, while still fresh and 
limp, before the color has been burned out of it or the leaves 
broken off. When it is properly cured, stock of all kinds 
will eat alfalfa hay greedily and thrive upon it. For fatten- 
ing cattle and sheep for market it has no equal; and asa 


Gl LL, things considered, the most valuable crop to the 


lished a book called ‘‘The Mediterranean Shores of Amer- 
ica’’—-meaning Southern California. Indeed, there is a 
striking similarity. I refer particularly to the Mediterra- 
nean shores of Spain, from Malaga to Barcelon. In the 
topography there is much alike: rugged mountains in the 
background sending ridges to the sea, parting the most fer- 
tile and lovely valleys where the choicest fruits grow — the 
oranges of the Huerta de Valencia, the pomegranates, figs 
and raisins, the sweetest wines. The conditions of temper- 
ature and humidity there much resemble those here —ex- 
cept that here we have regular rains and long dry seasons, 
that the horrors of the sirocco (African wind) are unknown 
here, as are such storms and floods as sometimes ravage 
Spain. Our sky and sea are not comparable for pure blue 
to those of the Mediterranean, which have inspired poets 
from classic times till now. But, a few details excepted, 
you cannot help comparing the gentleness of this climate 
with that of Valencia and Alicante ; while the products are 
very much the same, and are rivals in beauty. Southern 
California is a country the Spaniard cannot do less than love 
and feel at home in for its climate, and admire for its energy 


and progress. L. ZABALA, M. D. 


OF FORAGE PLANTS. 


steady diet for milch cows, with proper rations of bran or 
squashes, it produces the best results. Horses fed upon 
alfalfa, with a judicious grain ration, may be kept in the 
best condition, while pigs may be reared to the fattening 
point as upon no other food. 

After the third year, alfalfa will produce at each cutting 
from one and a half to two and a half tons to the acre; 
while from three to nine crops are cut annually. Three is 
the smallest and nine the highest limit. The average is 
six crops. This leaves a long period when stock may 
be pastured upon. the fields, which will be all the better 
for it. 

Where alfalfa is grown upon a large scale, as in Kern 
county, where there are many thousands of acres under 
one ownership, the work of hay-making and irrigation has 
been so systematized that the average cost of producing and 
putting the alfalfa into stacks is only $1 to $1.50 a ton 
which is certainly cheaper than hay can be produced in any 
other part of the country. This hay, by the way, is stacked 
up in the field where it is grown, and is afterward used in 
fattening cattle for market—in combination with the green 
feed. Sheep and horses are, in the same manner, kept in 
fine condition— abundant evidence of the value of alfalfa 
as an all-around stock food. 

When properly cared for there is almost no limit to the 
life of an alfalfa field. The plants may die out in spots 
here and there, but if fresh seed be scattered and the ground 
thoroughly cultivated, new plants will take the place of the 
old and the life of the field as a whole be indefinitely ex- 
tended. ‘There are alfalfa fields in New Mexico and other 
sections settled by the Spanish that are older than the mem- 
ory of living men and bid fair to outlast even the next gen- 
eration. G. H. W. 
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PASADENA — THE QUEEN OF 


WENTY years ago a few men came up the Arroyo 
Seco from Los Angeles into the San Gabriel valley. 

- They were deputized by an Indiana colony to find 
the promised land in Southern California, and had examined 
the country from San Diego north. They found the present 
site of Pasadena—-a barren sheep-run; covered here and 
there with low brush, and cut by washes from the moun- 
tain streams. 

The locality impressed them at once. 
the lofty mountains, the grand snow-capped peaks ten and 
eleven thousand feet in the air, the deep cafions — their ver- 
dure wedging into the heart of the range, to waterfalls and 
cascades —all attracted them. The climate was balmy, and 
all nature seemed to give them welcome. A location at the 
head of the San Gabriel valley was selected and 
Today, here is a city which ranks third in 


The broad valley, 


named 
Pasadena. 
Southern California in 
size, second in wealth 
and first in beauty. 
Pasadena is not a re- 
that 
St. Augustine or Jack- 


sort in the sense 


sonville are. They are 
occupied in winter, de- 
serted in summer; while 
Pasadena is a city of 
homes, with a perma- 


nent population of 
10,000. 
Pasadena seems to 


have been built up on 
the reputation 
winter climate ; but in 
fact the 
equally delightful 


of its 


summer is 


and 


far more comfortable 
than the average 
Eastern summer. ‘To 


Eastern readers it is Herve Friend, tng 





A BANANA DRIVE, 


THE SAN GABRIEL VALLEY. 


difficult to convey any adequate idea of the conditions which 
hold here. 

To those who have given it ten or twelve years’ test, who 
have found renewed health, it seems as near perfection as 
—such a thing 


one can expect. It is not ‘‘a perfect climate’’ 


does not exist. But after a long acquaintance with Florida 
and a familiarity with the Eastern resorts and Colorado, | 
have no hesitation in placing Pasadena in the very first rank 
as a health and pleasure resort; while in the opinion of 
many, no place in the world so near civilization can compare 
with it. 
summer 
You may know it is winter here by the occasional rains that 


The climate is an enigma. We have winter and 


between which there is a difference of about 15 
give an annual fall of about twenty inches. They come in 
October or November and continue until April, at intervals 
of two or three weeks. The country soon takes on a coat 
of green and by Feb- 
ruary, or earlier, the en- 
tire land is a garden. 
The wild flowers cover 
the 
great patches of blue 


mesas; there are 
and acres of white (the 
wild heliotrope). Rivers 
of golden yellow wind 
away here and there, 
telling of the ‘‘poppy.”’ 
The roadsides are lined 
with the yellow violet ; 
while the 
star,’’ the mariposa lily, 


‘* shooting 


the wild rose and a host 


of others carpet the 
land. The air is soft; the 
west wind sends the 
white or pink-tinted 
blossoms of almond, 
peach and other trees 
Hill, Photo, Pasadena. scurrying over the 
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ground —the snowflakes of a 
Pasadena winter. You know it 
is winter by the rustling of the 
palm and banana leaves; the song 
of the meadow-lark and the joy- 
ous note of the night-long mock- 
ing bird. The trees are filled 
with birds, the air redolent with 
sweet odors ; the doors and win- 
dows are wide open. You know 
it is winter by the snow on Mt. 
San Antonio—and as I write, 
with birds singing and air sweet 
with orange blossoms, I can see 
the snow flying on the slope of 
the great mountain. There is no 
doubt, winter is here— but only 
looking over the mountains; it 
never comes into the valley. Its icy breath has never in- 
jured the palms and orange trees that have grown about 
the old mission of San Gabriel so many generations. 

When summer comes the nights are al- 
ways cool. The city is still green with its 
groves of orange, lemon, lime and eucalyp- 
tus, its acres of vineyard, and orchards of 
deciduous fruits, all in full leaf. 

Such conditions and such beauty have 
made Pasadena in these few years a model 
city, a centre of culture and refinement. 
There has been no building up from small 
beginnings. Its people have come from the 
centres of wealth and education in the East. 
In appearance, Pasadena might be half a 
century old. It covers at least sixteen 
square miles and is laid out regularly with fine wide avenues. 
On every hand are semi-tropic trees and plants, with a 
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LOOKING UP THE ARROYO SECO. Waite, Phot 


strange mingling of temperate-zone fruits and flowers. The 
city is one vast orange grove and fruit orchard, with streets and 


avenues cut through. ‘The homes reflect taste and culture 


on _._._ from the humble 
home bowered in 
flowers to. the 


Spanis h-Ameri- 
can mansion of 
the 
The city is beauti 
ful architectural- 
ly, and nature has 
aided the 
The banks and 
business blocks 


would do credit to 


millionaire. 


artist. 


a city far greater ; so would the opera house, public library 
The artistic Hotel 
manding Raymond, the Painter 


‘ 


Green, the huge and com- 


other 


and schools. 
and 
hotels, are widely known and entertain thous- 
ands yearly from all over the world. 

Pasadena is eight miles from Los Angeles, 
a city of 80,000 inhabitants, and is rapidly be- 
coming an important railroad point. Through 
it passes the Santa Fé line, the Southern Paci- 
fic is coming in, and it also reached from Los 
Railway, and the 
charming Consolidated Electric road. On the 
borders of the city is the famous Mount Lowe 
Railway, reaching an altitude of 3,500 feet, 
whence an electric road will soon run to the 
summit of Mount Lowe, 6,000 feet above the 
These facilities, with horse-car and electric 


Angeles by the Terminal 


sea. 
roads in the city proper give it great advantages. 
Pasadena’s moral atmosphere, like its bill of 
health, is pure. There are no saloons, no 
centres of crime, no attractions for lewd people; 
and, as a consequence, they are not found here. 
Instead, Pasadena has a reputation for morali- 
ty, temperance and good order, as widespread 
as the fame of its name. 
CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


Pasadena 


Hill, Photo 











[1cDonald, Brooks & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE 
ESTABLISHED 18686 


Oldest C 
Real 
Estate 


Pasadena, as the beautiful, fashionable resi- 
dence city of Southern California, has a national 


reputation. As a leading real estate firm, we 
Age ncy can offer some choice bargains in both residence 
in and business property, as well as fine ranch 
the property in the country surrounding. 


City. “een 


No. 11 East Colorado Street, 


PASADENA, CAL. 


Correspondence Solicited References—Banks and Business Men of the City 





MINNEAPOLIS BEACH COLONY 
1500 ACRES LAND WITH WATER 


Located 35 miles north of San Diego, on 
The fine 
mountain 


At low prices, on very reasonable terms 
Santa Fe R'y. Soilis of the richest, well adapted to fruits and nuts 
ocean beach, surf bathing, fishing and sailing, extended views of 
ranges, make the location unsurpassed 


SILK CULTURE 
Offers special employment, in which free instructions are given by an expert 


MINNEAPOLIS BEAGH COLONY CO., 


Minneapolis Beach, San Diego Co., Cal. 


Address 


CORNER 
Sutter and Jones Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


otel Pleasanton 





Special Rates to Tourists. Centrally Located. Cuisine Perfect. 


The Leading Family and Tourist Hotel of the Pacific Coast. 


O. M. BRENNAN, Proprietor. 








LAS CASITAS SANITARIUM 


Situated in the Sierra Madre foot-hills, alti- 
tude 2,000 feet. Most equable climate im 
Southern California Pure mountain water, 
excellent cuisine ; easily reached by Terminal 
R. R. and short carriage drive 


O. SHEPARD BARNUM, M, D., Prop'r 





Drawer 126, Pasadena, California. 





OS ANGELES was one of the first three cities of the United 
| States to adopt the use of electric cars. Prior tothe consolida 
tion of the Electric Railway Company with the cable system, 

a year ago last October, the lines of either division were operated at 
a disadvantage and under very heavy and unnecessary expense, and 
while affording accommodation to the public in every part of the city, 
it was done at unusual sacrifice. Since then the company has been 
able to effect many improvements, both in equipment and roadbed ; 
has added during the year ten new cars, and rebuilt, painted and 





beautified the equipment on both systems, while some twelve miles 


of roadbed has been built within the city. There are now en route 
twenty new cars, which will arrive in time for service during the 
Fiesta. 
By the following statement it will be seen that there has been a 
large sum of money expended in these improvements : 
There are 20.56 miles of single track cable road in Los Angeles, 
05 “* electric ‘“‘ ‘‘ < 
| i lll o aoe - 


77-72 


“< se “ 





Gross earnings a ' ; £594,928. 23 

Operating expenses - ’ , 437,591.24 
$157,036.99 

Construction expense $73,594.27 

Equipment “ 49,274.66 

Betterment 44,495.20 

Taxesand other ‘“ 38,799.50 $206, 163.93 


Total deficit $ 49,125.94 
The record for operating four years is that the 
percentage of serious accidents, from all causes, 
to the number of people carried is less than that 
in any city in the United States. These figures 
and statements are taken from the report of an 
expert sent here to examine the affairs of this 
company in the month of January. 

The city service is supplied as follows : The Uni- 
versity electric line runs through center of the city 
from the northeast city limits to the southwest 
limits ; the cable lines traverse the city east and 
west and north and south. The other electric 
lines are the West Lake Park line, running from 
the depots, over the hills, through the oil districts, 
to West Lake Park ; the Pico Street line, running 
west two miles beyond the city limits to a rapidly 
growing section ; the Central Avenue line to the 
southeast part of the city and for two miles beyond 
the city limits; the Maple Avenue line running 
through center of the city to the southern city 
limits. The map attached to the city circulation 
this issue will give the reader a very intelligent 
idea of this magnificent system. 

One very desirable advantage which is highly 
appreciated by the patrons of the road is the rapid 
transit that is afforded by this company. Notwith- 
standing there has been some complaint of this feature, it has been 
remarked by the a who are served that without this the service 
would be a complete failure. This has been done at great sacrifice to 
the company, for everyone familiar with railroading understands that 
slow speed is the most economical speed. But the times demand 
quick transportation, and they, realizing this, have endeavored to 
keep abreast of the times. 

With a climate admitting of open cars the year round, service to 
every resident portion of the city and all the points of interest, this 
system becomes a most satisfactory feature to both resident and tourist. 











96 LAND OF 
LAS CASITAS—A CHARMING RETREAT. 


N Southern California, Nature is a mother, not a step- 
mother, to her children—so this magazine has said. 
True! And when, physically and mentally weary, 

they turn to her for rest, what a vast play-ground she 
spreads out before them! What delightful retreats she 
throws open to them in the most unexpected places ! 

ei % RE ain Ret Las Casitas is one 
of the most captivat- 
ing spots to be found 


a — —— 


near Pasadena or Los 
Angeles. Its very 
name, (Spanish for 
‘little houses’’) has 
a musical ring, and 
its environments 
afford never - failing 
interest. 

Mount your burro 
some morning, head 
him for the second 
knoll back of the 
Sanitarium, and 
wend your way leis- 
urely toward Brown's 
Peak. You may be 
tempted to follow the 
trail that leads to the 
first knoll, called the 
Brown’s 





Rose 


Photo., Pasadena 


Union Eng. Co 


THE GRAVE OF OWEN BROWN. 


‘‘Hundred Mile View;’’ but the 
Peak is fully as good and the knoll much more romantic. 
Here, under the shade of a single pine tree is the resting 
place of Owen Brown, son of the famous martyr, John 
Under a stone may be seen written sentiments of 
John Brown’s 


outlook from 


Brown. 
tourists from nearly every State in the Union. 
two sons, Owen and Jason, came to this coast long ago; and 
back of this peak stands the little cabin, where they lived 
many years, acting as guides through the mountains. Here 
Owen died. Jason has recently returned to the East. 

Little laughing brooks send out a continuous invitation 
to the idler to join them in Millard’s Cajion, as they spatter 
and dash in their glee, luring him farther and farther into 
its depths, until he pauses in astonishment before the 
beauty of Bridal Fall. This is a sheet of water that tum- 
bles sixty feet, over rocks hollowed and rounded by the 
constant flow into a deep pool. 

There is a curious old trail which leads beyond the second 
range of mountains, beginning near this place, called Sole- 


Last season in California was the driest in seventeen years 

and within about one inch of the driest in the forty-five 
years records have been kept on thecoast. In the mountains 
the rainfall was but one-half the lowest minimum recorded 
in twenty-five years. The orange crop has now reached a 
point where we can sum up the results for the year. It is 
the largest and best the southern part of the State has ever 
Our deciduous fruit crop last year was also the 
Alfalfa, corn, 


produced. 
largest and one of the best ever produced. 


SUNSHINE 


dad Trail. This is said to be the oldest trail in the Sierra 
Madres, is twenty miles long, and was built by the Forty- 
niners. It is lighted up, so to speak, by countless Yuccas 

‘*Our Lord’s Candlesticks.”’ 

One of the pleasantest hours of the day at Las Casitas is 
the twilight, when suddenly the ‘‘Crown of the Valley ”’ 
flashes forth her nightly jeweled setting. Diamonds scin- 
tillating and sparkling dazzle the eye. Farther away, 
thousands more blaze out the fact that the ‘‘City of the 
Angels”’ is displaying her jewels too. 

Overhead the steady constellations, looking benignly 
from immeasurable heights, add majesty to the 
scene—ever new—ever wonderful. 

Occasionally in the early morning, Nature calls her 
children to witness a wonderful transformation. She has 
covered the face of the valleys with a veil of thick, billowy 
fog; slowly, slowly, she lifts it, revealing the country 
bathed and freshened by a kind mother’s hand. 

And thus the days glide by. The busy whirl of life goes 
on below—but here one basks in the sunshine, drinks-in 
the pure, bracing air, strolls through the cafions, roams 


down 


over the trails —-and life is one long summer dream. 
While one rests on the piazza the eye roams over a com- 
prehensive view of mountains, valleys and sea, the soft 


blue sky bending over all breathing its benediction. 





Pasadena 


Rose, Photo 


Union Eng Co Rav 
THE CABIN OF JOHN BROWN’S SONS. 


The Sanitarium itself, of Swiss architecture, with its 
white tent-houses, is bright and sunny and home-like. A 
few weeks spent in such delightful retreats as this, with 
many hours in ‘‘God's open,’’ make a child, weary of the 
world, thankful he has a Mother Nature, and with refreshed 
heart and body he is ready to take up the burden of life 
ELIZABETH A, GRAHAM. 


” 


again. 


and everything under the irrigating ditches were as heavy 
On the moist or naturally sub-irrigated 
On the uplands, 


and perfect as ever. 
lands the crops were all of the finest. 
depending on rainfall only, the crops were fairly good 
wherever well put in; large on nearly all the summer- 
and even where merely scratched in with a 
Investigate 


fallowed land 
brush drag the hay repaid the labor and seed. 
these statements and compare results with those of the last 
two years in the East where they ‘‘don’t have to irrigate.’ 














The Galifornia Wonder 


FOR ALL COUGHS AND 
co.irs 
If your druggist doesn’t keep it, 
send us 50 centsin stamps and we 
will forward prepaid one bottle 








Tip Top Medicine Co., San Diego, Cal. 


Abundance of Pu Pave ; Astenion Siz 


WOOD é@& CHURCH... 


SOLE WESTERN 
AGENTS" FOR... 


LAKE VIEW LANDS 


ee eee } Fine Soil We have a fine list of Los Angeles and Pasadena City 
with ach bottle v0 ordered om che lute guar Water piped to each TEN ACRE. TRACT... Poeperty. Geme Bargaine 
piston aalgpatageeon gg 123 SOUTH BROADWAY 16 S. RAYMOND AVENUE 
PRICE Sc. ALL DRUGGISTS Los Angeles, Cal Gesedene Cal 





The Place for You... +. 


IS ON OUR LANDS 





irrigated and unirrigated, $10 to 


sixty miles 


A large selection of valley and mesa lands, 


$3650 per acre. All 


of railroad and supplied with water under pressure by the 


our lands near San Diego, developed by 


Sweetwater Dam and Irrigating System....... 
The most perfect water supply in California 


Several five and ten acre tracts, planted and unplanted, with attractive houses 


commanding beautiful views and making delightful homes. on 


CHULA VISTA, 


n all our property. 


the most beautiful suburb in Southern California 
Citrus and deciduous fi uits grown to perfection 


Easy terms if desired « Attractive advertising matter free 


San Diego Land and Town Co., 


NATIONAL CITY, CAL. 
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A. C. JONES 
Secretary 

DOTTER, 
Treasurer 


H. H. MARKHAM 


President 
E, P. JOHNSON JNO. C 
Vice-President 


Los Angeles 
Furniture Co, ° * 


WHOLESALE ano RETAIL 








THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED STOCK OF 


P urniture, Carpets. Kedding, 


Upholstered Goods, Shades, Ftc., 


in Southern California. 


220, 221 and 229 S. Broadway 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





FOR LANOS 
LOCATED IN 


$35 PER ACRE 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Will grow Oranges, Lemons 
and all other Fruits. 


$35.00 takes the choice 


Remember, 
good as any in the State 


$35.00 for land a, 


Reached by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Railway 


SAN MARCOS 
LAND COMPANY 


HALE, Manager, 1336;D St., San Diego, Cal. 
W. G. JACOBS, Superintendent, San Marcos, San Diego Co., Cal 
In writing please mention the LAND OF SUNSHINE. 





dD. P. 








Fine Half-Tone Printing 


A SPECIALTY 





Kingsley = Barnes & Teuner Co, 


123 S. BROADWAY 





Please mention that you 


‘*saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 














The most beautiful booth in the citrus fair hall is 
that occupied by that bright young periodical, the 
LAND OF SUNSHINE. The draperies of yellow, white 
and green are most gracefully arranged, and the 
frieze of magazines is very effective. The ivy lace 
work appears here again and palm and papyrus 
leaves droop from the pillars. The delicate border- 
ings of smilax and its arrangement in rays reflect 
great credit upon the designer; and the brilliant 
show of incandescent lamps make the dainty little 
bower sparkle like a jewel.—Los Angeles Times. 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE:is a handsome monthly 
and is doing much to educate the people of the East 
as to California’s latent wealth, Its booth at the 
Citrus Fair is as attractive as the -journal itself.— 
The Herald. 


Condensed Information Regarding South- 
ern California. 


The section generally known as Southern 
California comprises the seven counties of Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, Orange, Riverside, 
San Diego, Ventura and Santa Barbara. The 
total area of these counties is 44,901 square 
miles, which is 29 per cent of the area of the 
State, or larger than the combined area of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
Thecoast line extends north-west and south- 
east a distance of about 275 miles. Within 
this area there is a remarkable variety of 
climate, soil and topography. In winter one 
can travel on foot in three-quarters of an hour 
from orange groves to snow fields. The popu- 
lation in 1890 was 201,352. 

Los ANGELKS, the leading county of Southern 
California, has an area of about 4,000 square 
miles, some four-fifths of which is capable of 
cultivation, with water supplied. The shore 
line is about 85 miles in length. The popula- 
tion increased from 33,881 in 1880 to 101,454 in 
1890. Horticulure is the principal industry. 
There are over 1,500,000 fruit trees growing in 
the county. 

Los Angeles city, the commercial metropolis 
of Southern California, 15 miles from the coast, 
has a population to-day of about 75,000. Eleven 
railroads center here. There are about 100 
miles of graded and graveled streets, and 11 
miles of paved streets. The city is entirely 
lighted by electricity. There is a $500,000 court 
house, a $200,000 city hall. and many large 
business blocks. The residences are mostly 
surroundeu by beautiful gardens 

The other principal cities are Pasadena, Po- 
mona, Whittier, Azusa, Downey, Santa Monica, 
Redondo and San Pedro. 

SAN BERNARDINO County is the largest 
county in the State, comprising numerous 
mountain ranges, rich in minerals, fertile val- 
leys, and considerable desert, much of which 
can be reclaimed with water from the mountains. 
Population about 30,000. The county is trav- 
ersed by two railroads. Fine orangesand other 
fruits are raised 

San Bernardino city, the county seat, is a 
railroad center, with about 8,000 people. The 
other principal places are Redlands, Ontario, 
Colton and Chino. 

ORANGE COUNTY was segregated from Los 
Angles county in 1889. Area 671 square miles ; 
population, in 1890, 13,589. Much fruit and 
grain are raised. Most of the land is arable, 
an there is a good supply of water. 





Santa Ana, the county seat, is an attrac- 
tive place, with a population of 5,000. Other 
cities are Orange, Tustin, Anaheim and Ful- 
lerton. 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY was created in 1893 
from portions of San Bernardino and San 
Diego counties. Area 7,000 square miles ; 
population about 14,000, It is an inland 
county. 

Riverside, the county seat, is noted for 
its extensive orange groves and beautiful 
homes. 

Other places are South Riverside, Perris 
and San Jacinto. 

San DrEGo County is a large county, the 
most southern in the State, adjoining Mex- 
ico. Much of the area is at present desert. 
Population about 40,000. There are moun- 
tains 10,000 feet above, and depressions 250 
feet below sea level, furnishing every variety 
of climate. That of the coast region is re- 
markably mild and equable. Irrigation is 
being rapidly extended. Fine lemons are 
raised near the coast, and all other fruits 
flourish, 

San Diego city, on the bay of that name, is 
the terminus of the Santa Fe railway system, 
with a population of about 21,000. Across 
the bay is Coronado Beach with its mam- 
moth hotel. Other cities are National City, 
Escondido, Julian aud Oceanside. 

VENTURA COUNTY adjoins Los Angeles 
county on the north, It is very mountain- 
ous. There are many profitable petroleum 
wells. Apricots and other fruits are raised, 
also many beans. Population in 1870, 10,071. 

San Buenaventura, the county seat, is 
pleasantly situated on the coast. Population 
2,500. Other cities are Santa Paula, Hue- 
neme and Fillmore. 

SANTA BARBARA is the most northern of 
the seven counties, with a long shore line. 
There are many rugged mountains in the 
interior, about one-fifth of the 1,450,000 
acres being arable. Semi-tropic fruits are 
largely raised, and beans in the northern 
part of the county. 

Santa Barbara, the county seat, is noted 


| for its mild climate and rare vegetation. 


It is located on a sloping mesa, facing the 
ocean and islands, with mountains in the 
rear, and foot-hills studded with live-oaks. 
Population about 6,000. Other cities are 
Lompoc, Carpenteria and Santa Maria. 


The Raymond Hotel will remain open 
until April 22nd. This will give visitors 
to the coming Fiesta an opportunity that 
will be appreciated. 


The Carleton Hotel 


PASADENA, CAL. 


most central, convenient 
the city. 


The 
and quiet location in 
Strictly first-class in every re- 
spect Elegantly furnished, 
sunny rooms, single or en suite 





Table unsurpassed by others at 
double our rates. 


Salisbury ’’ diet, and diets for Invalids 
generally, a specialty 


The ° 


Rates #2.00 per Day and upward. 


Special rates by the week or month 
upon application 


G. N. CHASE, 


PROPRIETOR. 








The LAND OF SUNSHINE easily surpasses 
all other publications in this State for beauty 
of execution as well as in matter descriptive 
of Southern California. Its illustrations are 
well chosen and its descriptions of them not 
overdrawn. The March number gives special 
attention to San Diego, and graphically 
shows San Diego harbor and other dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of that section. 
Pomona evidently appreciates the LAND OF 
SUNSHINE; E. E. Armour sold in January 
143, and Pillig& Temple 155. It hasa bona 
fide monthly sale of 6,000, which a second 
edition shows was not sufficient to meet the 
demand for the March number. F. A. Pattee 
& Co. are giving Southern California a pub- 
lication of rare merit. 

—FPomona Weekly Times. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
209 South Broadway. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
E. A. Forrester, President. 
G. W. Parsons. 
O. T. Johnson. 
Robt. Hale. 


J. Ross Clark. 


F. M. Porter, Secretary 

A. H. Voigt, Treasurer 

Willard D. Ball, 
General Secretary 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HOTELS. 
Space in this column not for sale. 
AVALON 

Hotel Metropole—American plan. 
CHULA VISTA, 
Casa de las Flores—American plan 
CORONADO BEACH, 
Hotel del Coronado — Largest in the world; $3 
per day ; $17.50 per week upward. 
ECHO MOUNTAIN. 
Echo Mountain House—On line of Mount Lowe 
Railway. Open all the year. 
LOS ANGELES. 


Hotel Lincoln—First-class family hotel. 
and Hill sts 


The Hollenbeck — American 
Strictly first-class. 


Ramona Hotel—European plan. 
OCEANSIDE. 
South Pacific Hotel—American plan 
ONTARIO. 
Southern Pacific Hotel—First-class 
PASADENA. 
Hotel Green—American plan. $3.50 per day. 
Raymond—American plan; winter resort. 
The Carleton—American plan, $2.00 per day 
POMONA. 
Hotel Palomares— First-class throughout 
Keller’s Hotel—Rates $1.25 and $1.50 per day 
REDLANDS. 
Hotel Terracina —Tovrist, commanding view ot 
entire valley. $3 per day; $17.50 per week up. 
Hotel Windsor—Tourist and commercial 
trally located and thoroughly first-class 
$2.50 per day up. 
Baker House—Convenient to depot and postoffice 
$1.25 to $2 per day. 
RIVERSIDE. 
Hotel Glenwood-—Strictly first-class house 
SAN DIEGO. 
Hotel Brewster—Splendidly - em American 
plan. $2.50 per day and upward. 
Horton House — Fine cuisine; central location ; 
American plan. $2 and $2.50 per day 
SANTA BARBARA. 
The Arlington — American plan. 
SANTA MONICA, 
Hotel Arcadia—Rates $3 per day upward. 


Second 
and European 


75¢. per day 


cen 
Rates 


$3 per day 


SAN FRANCISCO HOTELS. 


Pleasanton Hotel— American plan; $3 per day 
and up. 
Palace Hotel—American and European plans 


49° For first-class plumbing callon J. B. Myer & 


Co., 307 W. Second St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











The solid character of the Los Angeles banks was 
well shown during the recent financial panic, which 
had such disastrous results in some sections of the 
courtry. It is true that severalof the banks were 
forced to close their doors for a few days on account 
of the wild and unreasonable rush which was made 
upon them by the public, but only one bank suc 
cumbed to the flurry, and this was a bank of minor 
importance which had been known to be shaky for 
some time past 

The bank clearances have for a year past shown 
an improvement almost every week, while the figures 
from a majority of other cities in the United States 
have frequently shown a decrease 





Oldest and Largest Bank in Southern California 


Farmers and Merchants Bank 


Of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Capital (Paid up) - - $500,000.0¢ 
Surplus and Reserve - - . 820.000.0« 
Total - $1,320,000 


OFFICERS 
L. W. HELLMAN, Prest H. W. HELLMAN, V. Prest 
Jno. MILNER, Cashier. H. J. FLeisHuMan, Ast. Cash 
DIRECTORS 
W. H. Perry, Cc. E. Thom A. Glassell 
O. W. Childs, Cc. Ducommun, T. L. Duque 
J. B. Lankershim, H.W. Hellman, I. W. Hellman 


Sell and Buy Foreign and Domestic Exchange 
Special Collection Department 
Correspondence Invited 


Main Street Savings Bank and Trust Company. 
Junction of Main, Spring and Temple Streets, 
(Temple Block.) 

Capital Stock - - $200,000 Surplus and profits $110 
Five per cent. interest paid on term deposits 
Money loaned on real estate only 





OFFICERS 
T.L. Duque, President. J. B. LANKERSHIM, V.-Pres 
J. V. WACHTRL, Cashier 
Dire&CTors--H. W. Hellman, Kaspar Cohn, H. W 
O'Melveny, J. B. Lankershim, 0. T Johnson, T. L 
Duque, I, N. VanNuys, W. G. Kerckhoff, Daniel 
Meyer, S. F. 


The Sunny Slope excursion and auction 
sale, March 30, will furnish participants 
exceptional pleasure and profit. Further 
information concerning the excursion to 
this famous locality can be gathered from 
the last page of this issue. 

Through the kindness of the Los An- 
geles Consolidated Electric Railway Co., 
the city circulation of the LANpD oF SuN- 
SHINE contains this month a fine map 
of Los Angeles. Other copies contain- 
ing it can be obtained from the city news 
dealers. 





$1.25 Per Acre $1.25 Per Acre 


Government Lands 


THIS IS 
THE LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


Not only is this so, but it is aland of great promise, 
where you may secure a home on the most favorable 
terms now offered in the United States 

Choice Government Lands at 
81.25 per Acre. 

25 cents cash, balance 25 years at 6 per cent per 
annum. No requirements as to improving or living 
upon the land. For climate, healthfulness and rich 
ness of soil itis unsurpassed ; where you can raise 
nearly anything grown in America, north or south 

We also have choice improved farms and fruit 
lands near Los Angeles, at $30.00 and upward per 
acre. Southern California property to exchange for 
Eastern property For information and printed 
matter address LOY & HURIN, 338 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Gabel 





OF LOS ANGELES. 


Capital Stock - . - $400,01 

Surplus and Undivided Profits over 230,00 

J. M. Evviortt, Prest. W.G. KercKuorr, V. Prest 

FRANK A. Ginson, Cashier 
G. B. SHAFFER, Assistant Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

J. M. Elliott, F. Q. Story J. D. Hooker 

J. D. Bicknell H. Jevne, W.C. PatterSon 

W. G. Kerckhoff. 

No public funds or other preferred deposits received 

by this bank 





he _ PER FOOT 


We carry the best line of guaranteed hose in 
the city. Also Patent Hose Couplings, 
Bibs and Sprinklers, 

CALL AND SEE US 


And mention this paper 


THOMAS BROS, 1 vekvens 


230 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. 








ECOND + . 
O 'Hiturd REE ©’ © a 
——— Sy 
THos. Pascoe, Prop 
Centrally located, on fine residence street, one block 
from main business street, theatre, etc 


Casa de las Flores 


A modern ENGLISH COUNTRY Hous? 
transplanted among the orange and 
lemon groves, with the Pacific Ocean 
as the front picture. 


TOURIST AND HEALTHsSEEKER 


Will find accommodations and appoint- 
ments first-class. Terms reasonable 
Correspondence solicited 











Address : CHAS. Z. HERMAN, 
Chula Vista, San Diego Co., California 





Wm. GIBSON 


142-144 
N. SPRING STREET 


LADIES 
MISSES 
AND 


CHILDREN'S 


FINE SHOES 











WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


CHEAP LANDS 


$10.00 TO $50.00 PER ACRE. 


ALSO 


Handle City Properties, Negotiate Loans and do a 


General ‘‘ Land Office ’’ Business. 


We will be pleased to give you Reliable Information 


regarding Southern California. 


Write to or see 


COOK & PEARSONS 


244 South Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 





South Pacific Hotel 


OcBANSIDe, CAL. 


Complete 
and Modern in all its Departments. Strictly First- 


The Finest Seaside Hostelry on the Southern Coast 


Class. Prices Moderate. Near Beach 
and Depot. 


WRITE FOR TERMs. M. PIEPER, Prop. 








Union 
Pboto 
Engraving 
Co. 


121% 
SOUTH 
BROADWAY 


LoS ANGELES 
CAL. 


Fine half-tones on zinc and cop 
per. Line cuts 


| 

















FOR SALE 
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AD ct 
AMS street TRY 


THE TRACT OF HOMES 


Don’t fail to see this beautiful tract, the finest in 
the city, four 80-foot streets, one street 100 feet wide; 
all the streets graded, graveled, cement walks and 
curbs; streets sprinkled; shade trees on all streets: 
lots 50 and 60 feet front; city water piped on all 
streets; rich sandy loam soil. Tract is fifteen to 
eighteen feet higher than Grand avenue and Fig- 
ueroa street, 2 electric cars; 15 minutes’ ride to the 
business center; one block nearer than Adams and 
Figueroa streets; building clause in each deed, no 
cheap houses allowed; buy and build your home 
where you will have all modern improvements and 
be assured that the class of homes will cause the 
value to double inside of 12 months; 5000 feet on 
Adams street. We ask you to see this tract now; if 
out for a drive, go through this tract; go out Adams 
street to Central avenue; or take the Central or 
Maple avenue cars to Adams street, and see the 
class of improvements; lots offered for sale for a 
short time for $200, $250, $300 to $600 on the most fav- 
orable terms. Office corner of Central avenue and 
Adams street. Free carriages from our office at all 


times. 
GRIDER & DOW, 
109’ S. BROADWAY TEL. 1299 
LoS ANGELES, CAL. 


Headquarters for Lemon and Orange Groves and 
Farming Lands. 


FOR SALE. 


Special to the LAND OF SUNSHINE.—6-room modern 
new Colonial cottage. Hall, bath, hot and cold 
water, patent water closet, fine mantel, lawn, street 
graded, etc. Only $2,500. Terms. $500, cash; balance 
monthly. One of many good homes in Los Angeles 
for sale. Before you buy, see TAYLOR & CO., 102 
South Broadway. 


RICHARD ALTSCHUL, 


REAL ESTATE 
123'4 W. Second St. 








Burdick Block, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Glotéel Windsor... 


Redlands, California 


TOURIST, COMMERCIAL ano FAMILY 


Under its new management this hostelry has been 
refitted throughout with all modern conveniences 
and arrangements for the comfort of its guests. The 
sleeping rooms are large and airy, most of them com- 
manding a mountain or valley view of picturesque 
grandeur. Many of the suites have — baths 
connected. The proprietor has devoted especial at- 
tention to the “ cuisine,’’ and has received many 
encomiums of praise from guests for its excellence. 
In fact, the Wrnpsor is left with regret, many of its 
guests hesitating to give the final adieus. 

Rates $2 to $4 per day. H. L. SQUIRES, 
Special by week. PROPRICTOR 
Large Sample Room free. 








THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


is the official machine of the U.S. 

Government. 

MOST IMPROVEMENTS 
EASIEST TO OPERATE 

More used in Los Angeles and 


San Francisco than any 
other make. 





LEO. E. ALEXANDER & BRO., Gen. Agts 
Wm. H. B. HayYwaRb, Mgr 


216 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


San Francisco Office, 218 Sansome St. 





mm 


In order that my vintages may be placed before 





the consumer, I am prepared to forward to any part 
of the United States, for $11.0c, Freight Free, 2 cases 
of Pure California Wines, consisting of 24 bottles, 5 
to the gallon, comprising the following varieties 


6 bottles Port, 6 bottles Angelica, 


6 bottles Sherry, 4 bottles Muscatel, 


2 bottles Old Grape Brandy. 


These wines are the Pure Grape Juice, are neatly 
labelled and well packed and especially adapted 
for Family and Medicinal Use. You will find them 
a strengthening and nourishing beverage. 

I recommend the Port as a good blood-making 
wine, and generally used tor Sacramental purposes, 
as the quantity of alcohol it contains is very small 


It is also put up in 16 gallon kegs and delivered 
freight free for $24.00. 


I should like you to give my vintages a trial, on 
condition that after you have received them and are 
satisfied with their quality you can remit. 

When writing for quotations mention this paper 


Address all orders to 


H. J. WOOLLACOTT, 
124-126 North Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal 








Baker House # #% 


Mas. G. F. HEISTAND, PrRopRIETOR 
A. 0. BARNEY, CHrer CLERK 
Rates $1.25 to $2.00 per day 
Special rates by the week or month 
Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers 


FREE BUS... OPPOSITE POSTOFFICE 


——= REDLANDS, CAL. 





PIONEER POMONA PAPER... 


“gem itinie’ "The Weekly Times 


Sample Copies Free 


= eo FINE 


Subscription $2.00 per year, with clubbing arrangements by which home sub- 
sciibers may get another valuable journal for half publisher’s rates: $1.00 for six 
mouths. Local subscribers who pay full price are given lower 1ates on subscrip- 


tions for parties in other States. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION TO LOCAL INDUSTRIES. 
WASSON & GOODWIN, Proprietors, POMONA, CALIFORNIA 


AALE-TONES 


AND 





HAVERTY & WILSON 





View from Smiley Heights, Redlands, 
looking north. 


CLuB STABLES 


of thoroughly competent 
drivers, meet each incom- 
ing train, ready to convey tourists to every point of interest in and about 
Redlands. N. B.—Be sure and ask for Club Stable’s rigs. 


PROPRIETORS 


ENGRAVINGS 


Orr. Winosor Hore, 


REDLANDS, CAL. 


wv 


&@- Carriages, in charge 








Chas. Sumner, Photo 


~wHerve FRIEND, P"esceaver 


314 W. FIRST ST., LOS ANGELES 





Please mention that you 


«e 


saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 
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PACIFIC SANITARIUM 
Telephone 138. Hope and Pico Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 


OVERTON & FIREY 
REAL: ESTATE 


POMONA, CAL. 


Orange and Lemon Groves in full bearing for 
sale. Also unimproved lands well located 

We have several fine Orange Groves for ex- 
change for eastern property 

i yeu want a home in the leading Orange pro- 
ducing section in Southern California, call on or 
address us 

Correspondence solicited. 


OVERTON & FIREY, 
POMONA, CAL. 


URI EMBODY 


NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER 
132 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


H. H. ATORROW 
Murray & Co.'s Celebrated + E Y L O N T - A 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in all kinds of Teas. Coffees 


910 West Sixtn Stncer, Los ANGELES THE FOUNT OF YOUTH | ALMOND CULTURE, MANZANA COLONIES. 


BEST PRIVATE HOSPITAL IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 








Sunny rooms, sanitary plumbing, home cooking, 
trained nurses, baths, Galvanism, Faradism, and 
massage; aseptic operating room Physicians 
placing patients here can personally look after them 
and be assured of courteous treatment. Electricand 
cable lines only one block away. Address Dr. J. E 
COWLES, as above, or at office, Bryson BIk., rooms 
1,2and 3. Hours, 1oto12a.m.,3to5p.m. Tel. 1172 


























{Mail orders promptly and conse sly filled 
Ariangements are completed in the now celebrated 
L. LL. NEWERF—REAL ESTATE. DISTI LLED WATER almond district ot Manzana to plant villa lots of 14 
226 S. Spring. Mner. Southe Californiz acres each in the “Guest House Addition to Manzana 
». OF . a ng . 9o ern Calliornia Colony”’ on the monthly instalment plan, $10 only 
Land and Nursery CO. s#@Special attention in- This illustration represents a familv still for down —- the contract and starts the trees a4 
vited to the culture of the olive. Write for information roti Ti * : ele,” mall A : : ing. Monthly payments from $3.50 to $8.00 per month 
—T ge Pode op = ns — according to length of time. Lots laid out to order 
SPGCIALTIGCS on the inside, and nickel plated on the outside. with walks, lawns, etc., as directed Send for 
CHEESE FISH It can be used on any kind of stove, or in — = THOS. W. HASKINS, 401-403 Stimson B Ig. 
Swiss Smoked Salmon . inati ; . nee Be os Angsies. 1530 acres are now in trees, mostly 
Roqueford 7 : i hit “ combination with the house lamp. almonds, in Manzana ; 800 more in the near vicinity 
Limburger It will distill one gallon in three hours. 
= en ll It is nine inches in diameter and twelve inches 
oe Mettwurst high, and weighs five pounds. i POINDEXTER & WADSWORTH 
Holland ' For full particulars, get a circular of 
Special attention paid to Country Orders Price List on application BROKERS 


OLIVES Telephone 1398 PICKLES FF. Ee. BROMNEG tit Ces ts . ; 
FRICKER & ESDEN, Mott Market, Los Angeles agit erugltatadarcneninms dette mamnhiass 
Dealer in Stoves and House Furnishings. Buy and sell Real Estate, Stocks, Bonds and Mort 


YOU HAVE LONGER EARS THAN |, gages, on commission, make collections, manage 


if YOU HAVE NOT BEEN TO 314-316 S. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES. property and do a general brokerage business 


Highest references for reliability and good business 


CAMP WILSON management 
A Summerand Winter J 1 will sell 2% acres in 
LOOK HERE ! sxc ong sx eu Woonbury BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Resort over a mile high,on 




















the summit ofthe Sierras old, % mile from P. O., 
Telephone Wiley & Greely one block from R. R., in Southern California, near 
(No. 10) and engage your eunhadin mace aie 7 226 S. SPRING STREET 
mules for the ascent. In 4 RAED, or $1.8 LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
hours you will be at the I will sell 39 acres near Burbank, 9 miles from Oldest, Largest and Best. Send for Catalogue 
Camp, and enjoy the Los Angeles, on R. R., for $2,200; 12 acres in fruit C.A.B ao , 
, . a. d OUGH, N. G. FELKFR, 
Finest View to be had in trees, 6 in grapes, 7 years old, fine well, etc President Vice-President 
America. I have choice lots in the city and every oneisa 
7 Roundtrip trom Pasadena bargain Also 5 and ro acre plats near the city 
y $350. Board at Terms are reasonable. Send for list. All inquiries Fred J Smith 





Camp, $2.00 answered with pleasure 


r dé , 
iti ROLLIN PETER SAXE, Pomona, Cal. 


For further particulars address 
>. 8S. MARTIN, Pasadena. St. Elmo Hotel, A 















Los Angeles, Cal. 


< 
R. S. BASSETT Eastern money loaned on first mortgages. Specialty 
Pomona, Cal. 
Centrally Located. ° 
eller’s Two blocks from S. P. Moist Lands 
Depot 


Lands for Colony 


Enterprise. 


+ 





— 
















W. H. MOHR | POMONA, CAL. for 
123 So Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. FY ote Rooms Neat pee en —_— Alfalfa 
Electric Lights Furnished in Good Style 


Notary Public. Searcher of Records. Confidential 
Business Agent. Looks after Taxes and Assessments Throughout. THe Best FAMILY HOTEL IN CITY For 


and keeps you posted. Correspondence solicited B. F. NANCE, Proprietor. 


and 


Orange, Olive Beets 





or Prune Orchards 


rl < 5 r A 
OLIVE TREES To All wee 2 Shepherd or anything in Real Estate 


ata 











IN VARIETY Begs to say that her new Catalogue . ; i 
4 : , S$ to Say gue CALL . 
For Price List and OLrive Growers’ HAND Book, * for 1895 is ready. Price 10 cents. ON Fred. J. Smith Bargain 
Address, ee Free to all old and new customers. 
JVHN 8. CALKINS, Ventura-by-the-Sea, Pomona, Cal. To 
Pomona, Los Angeles Co., Cal. Calievain. l 














Almonds! Olives! Prunes! 

Real Estate Agent, a S| | Saco 

SentaBerbaro, Cal UN ERAL)) ito GTOR'S/MBALMERS R. C. SHAW, Colonization Agent 
l2aWVictoriaSt. TEL: 1029 536 S.SPRING ST., LOSANGELES. appear goaccchoaty 

~ O68 Anaries, Car 


v ; : 
- —\Ie Nd Ne . ee 
ouis Y)re f US |e JS HARP « AMSON 7 |e 
! business of selling lands for the special 
For full particulars address 
Please mention that you ‘‘saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINrF.’’ 























Old Gold and Silver 
Bought. _ 


CARL ENTENMANN 


“es — . 5 - 
ivedsilecrfewchy mate Manufacturing Jeweler 
ey or ae Diamond Setter and Engraver 
Gold and Silver School and Society Badges and Medals a Specialty. 
Rooms 3,4 and7,UP STAIRS 217'4 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








HOTEL PALOMARES 


POMONA, CALIFORNIA. 








A strictly first-class house of 130 large rooms, elegantly furnished. 
Situated on the main lines of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
Railways, 32 miles east of Los Angeles. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per 
day ; $12.50 to $17.50 per week. Vv. D. SIMMS, Manager. 


First-Class Property for Sale 
for Homes and Income. 


< & * | 


44 Acresof Apricot, Peach 

and Vineyard, with water ; 

will make a_ beautiful 
home. 


10 Acres Orange Grove; 
most sightly place in 
Southern California; free 
from frost; with water. 


10 Acres Lemon and Or- 
ange Grove; a beautiful 
spot ; with water. 





37 Acres No improvements; in frostless belt ; finest Lemon land ; 
plenty of water. 


320 Acres Stock, Fruit and Grain Ranch; general farming. 
Other Ranches not improved. 


Being a resident here eighteen years, and engaged in the Fur- 
niture and Carpet business, I have selected this as choice property, 
and have more than I can spare time to look after, and must dispose 
of some of them. Parties wishing to purchase to advantage have 


now a great opportunity. 
Wm. S. ALLEN 


NO PLACE LIKE 
332 and 334 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








REAL ESTATE IN REDLANDS .... 


Orange Groves, Residence and Business Property for sale 
Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN P. FISK, Jr. REDLANDS, CAL. 





THE LINES OF THE 


southern Galltornia Railway 


Reach every City, Seaside and Mountain Resort in the five southern counties. 
By no other line can one obtain so comprehensive a view of the 
typical features of Southern California, 
including the 





Principal Cities 
Tourist Resorts 
Orange Groves 
Mountain Scenery 
Old [lissions 
Vineyards 
Grain Fields and 
Ocean Views 


f 


YY 
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7 





Finely lilustrated 
Descriptive Matter 
of Southern Galifornia—the ‘Kite Shaped Track,” and ‘Surf Line’ 


and full information can be obtained by 
calling on any agent, or 


E. W. McGEE, City Passenger and Ticket Agent 
129 North Spring Street, or La Gravde Station 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE HORTON HOUSE 


D STREET, BETWEEN THIRD AND FOURTH 
ON PLAZA 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Most Centrally Located and Best Equipped Hotel in the City. 


It occupies the entire north side of the Plaza, and has over TWO HUNDRED 
HANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS, arranged singly or en suite. The table 
is provided with the BEST THE MARKET AFFORDS, and the cuisine is unsur- 
passed. Two lines of street cars pass its doors, affording means of transit to 
almost any part of the city, and the hotel "bus meetsall trainsand steamers. The 
postoffice is just epposite this hotel and it is surrounded by large new brick blocks 

Run on American Plan. Rates $2 and $2.50 per Day 


ae We defy competition as regards the quality of our table. “Gs 


W. E. HADLEY, Proprietor. 





and all kinds ef Nursery Stock 
for sale at 


POMONA NURSERY 


HOWLAND BROTHERS, Proprietors, 


Pomona, Cal. 


OLIVE TREES 


Send and get a copy 
of our book on Olive 
Culture, mailed free. 


THE 











Piatt wie 


EISEN & HUNT, AncHiTecTs 
Sumner P. Hunt Theo. A. Eisen 
TELEPHONE 261 


424 STIMSON BUILDING LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Please mention that you ‘‘saw 


in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 

















The Chance of a Lifetime 
sooolOF CUPIOS... 


W. D. CAMPBELL, the longest established and most extensive dealer in curios on the Pacific Coast, is closing out his 
entire stock at prices never before quoted. Mr. Campbell has been collecting, in person, for eight years. He has gathered 
not only an enormous stock of such articles as are ordinarily kept by curio-dealers, but so extraordinary a collection of the 
rarest specimens from all the Indian tribes of the Coast and the whole Southwest, from Mexico, Alaska and the Sandwich 
Islands, as cannot be duplicated this side of the best museums. This entire collection is to be closed out in good faith, 


at great bargains. 


+106 Badan. 
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PHOTO BY C. F. LUMMIS. 


Refers by permission to the editor of this magazine, an expert who has known Mr. Campbell and 
his stock for years. 


This is so great a stock that it will take three or four months to close it out. It is well selected and contains no 


trash, and will be worth visiting up to the very end of the sale. 


CAMPBELL'S CURIO STORE, 22° SOUTH, SPRING STREET 
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GTand Auction Sale and Excursion 


TO THE FAMOUS 


Sunny dfope Ranch 





FASTONFLORIDGE 46 
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THE L. J. ROSE COMPANY (Limited), OF LONDON, OWNERS. 


We will offer, at Auction, on the Grounds, Saturday, March 30, at 1:00 P. M., 1,000 Choice 
Selected Acres of the unsold portion of the Ranch. 


‘““SUNNY SLOPE RANCH” has a national reputation, comprises 2,000 acres, 
lying between Lamanda Park and San Gabriel, forming the eastern suburb of 
Pasadena. 

THE PROPERTY will be offered in subdivisions to suit purchasers, comprising 
villa sites and improved and unimproved land. 

SOIL—The soil upon the ‘‘ Sunny Slope Ranch"’ isa deep sandy loam, suitable 
for citrus fruits and deciduous fruits, and the crops now being produced upon the 
land will demonstrate to intending buyers its absolute fertility. 

WATER SUPPLY—AII the water bearing land is supplied with water. The 
Sunny Slope Water Company. incorporated under the laws of the State of Califor- 
nia, comprising the stockholders of the L. J Rose Co. (Limited), of London, has 
developed and controls the water system from its main source, midway in the 
ranch, from whence it is conveyed by natural conduits and pipes throughout the 
land. Each share of water stock fully paid up, is given with each acre of the land 
in citrus and deciduous fruits, thus giving to the land an indefeasible absolute 
water right forever. 

UNUSUAL TERMS—1o per cent, cash, 15 percent. within 30 days, balance in 
one, two and three years, with interest at 5 per cent. per annum. 


EASTON, ELDRIDGE & CO., 1 


TITLE PERFECT —Certificate of title of Guarantee Abstract Company free to 
every purchaser. Deeds will be executed to purchasers, giving them Clear fee 
simple title when the full quarter payment is made, and upon the execution of 
mortgages for deferred payments, if any 

FROM LOS ANGELES—Grand Excursion Train will leave the Southern Pacific 
Arcade Depot only, at 1: a. m., Saturday, March 30, stopping at Alhambra about 
11:15, running direct to ** Sunny Slope.”” 

FROM PASADENA--Train from Pasadena, only over the Santa Fe, will leave 
the depot at 11:30 a. m., stopping at Los Robles avenue, and carriages will be found 
at Lamanda Park to convey our guests free to the portion of the estate where the 
auction will be held. 

ROUND TRIP TICKETS, soc.—Tickets will be sold at our office, 121 South 
Broadway, on and after March 21, and on the morning of the Excursion tickets 
can be obtained at the Arcade Depot, Los Angeles, for the Southern Pacific train 
and at the Main Depot in Pasadena, Hotel Green, for the Santa Fe train 

A FREE COLLATION will be served on the ground at noon. The sale will 
begin promptly at 1 o'clock p. m 

For full particulars, with catalogue, subdivision maps, etc., apply to 


21 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, 


Or, 16 Raymond Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 





McKOON & YOAKUM 


REAL ESTATE 


WHOLESALE 


234 West First Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE WYLIE FRUIT CO. 
scp neran. Fruits and Produce 


Specialty in family supplies, with fancy 
California Fruits. 
to packing for Eastern shipments 


Extra care given 


233 W. Third, cor. Broadway. 


$1850 Easy terms, for lovely new house, six 
rooms, bath, closets, patent W. C., on 
Kohler street, near 7th ; also lots at $14 a front foot 
street graded. curbed. cement walk Also ten acres 
best irrigated fruit land, $82.50 an acre, $10 cash 
eight years credit, 6 per cent W. J. FISHER 

W. Second Street 





finest Cafe in the City. 


WORKS OF CHAS. F. LUMMIS 


Published by Chas. Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 











A New Mexico David, and other stories of the 
Southwest. Illustrated. $1.25. 
‘* Vigorous and novel studies * * * as distinctly valu 
able a» they are vividly interesting.” 
— Boston Commonwealth 
A Tramp Across the Continent. $1.25. » 


‘His book has such heart in it, such simplicity and 
strength, it is as good to read as auy story of adventure 


may be. The Saturday Review, London, kng 
The Land of Poco Tiempo. Illustrated. $2.50 
‘‘A charming volume.'—7he Academy, Lon on 


** Uniformly and surpassingly brilliant." 
—Boston Traveller 


Published by The Century Co., N. ¥ 


Some Strange Corners of Our Country. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

** He has written a great book, every page of which 

is worth a careful reading,”’ 
—Matl and Express, N. ¥ 
The Man who Married the Moon, and other Pueblo 
Indian Folkstories. Illustrated by George 
Wharton Edwards. $1.50. 

‘We can insist on the great pleasure some of these 
stories must give the reader: and one, ‘ The Mother 
Moon,’ is as poetic and beautiful as anything we have 
ever read, in or out of folklore."’--N. Y. Times 


Published by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 








214-216 W. Second St., Los Angeles, Cal, ?"’**s P"* “oysters and Clams on Shell 


The Spanish Pioneers. Illustrated. $1.50. 


‘ More exciting than any romance.” 
The Critic, N. ¥ 











Please mention that you ‘‘saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.’ 
y 














SANTA CATALINA ISLAND—>— _ 





RATES 
‘ HOTEL S/VETROPOLE 
FOR 
WINTER 
GUESTS 


MLA 


Grand Attractions for the 
Summer Season 
1895 


Mo 


The Marine Band 


rhe Augmented Orchestra comprising 
seventeen Soloists of exceptional 
merit 





Apply for illustrated pamphlets and full information to 


WILMINGTON TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
222 S. SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Orange Grove at Kedlands 


CALIFORNIA 


MU L L E N B L U ETT & ( O _ 15 Acres in Washington Navels, 4 years old, in first-class condition, 
9 always had best of care; soil, the very best; water right ample, and cost only 
nominal; elevation above the frost line. A gilt-edged property in the best citrus 


~ im section of the country. Price, $10,000 
LE A D | N G ALSO 


20 Acres Choice Selected Oranges, at Covina, fine condition, 4 years old 
location adjoining the celebrated ** Baldridge”’ grove ; beautiful cottage, profusion 


—_ of flowers and plants ; splendid barn, and everything in ‘‘ apple pie order.’’ Price 
=———— — $12,000. A complete home in choice neighborhood that will bring in a large 
revenue every year. 


Will sell or exchange either of above for first-class Eastern property. 


AND MERRILL & DAVIDSON, Brokers, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters 129 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Write us for Information 
about Southern California. 


ANDREW MULLEN w. Cc. BLUETT 


N.W. corner Spring and First Streets, Los Angeles 





Collier 
Engraving 
Co. 








WHEN YOU VISIT SAN DIEGO REMEMBER 





RATES PHoTo-ENGRAVINGS 
FOR THE 
$2.50 PER DAY PRINTING PRESS 


AND UP 





536 
SOUTH 
BROADWAY 


Los Anceties 
Car 





American Plan Only. Centrally located. Elevators and fire escapes 
Baths, hot and cold water in all suites. Modern conveniences. Fine large sam 





ple rooms for commercial travelers. 
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POCO Hee eeeeecccoon=- 


Ghe most centrally located, 
best appointed and best 
kept Botel in the city. 


(merican or Ouropean 


Plan. 


) 
Rates reasonable. 


Second and Spring Sts., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


GET THE BEST! 


BUY A KEATING. 





FES 


*'365 DAYS AHEAD OF THEM ALL 


It goes without saying that the Keating bicycle is 
‘“‘A 1’ in workmanship and material, and its success 
this year upon the road, the path, and among the 
trade has been most marked.—The Bicycling World, 
Aug. 24, 'o4. 

HAWLEY, KING & CO., 


DEALERS IN 
Fine Carriages and Bicycles. 


210-212 N. Main St., Los Angeles 











<seee toeececoee coeees 








G. G. GREEN 
OWNER 
J. H. HOLMES 


MANAGER 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA’'S 
MAGNIFICENT 
MORESQUE oe 8 6 @ 
PALACE 


The Newest and Finest of the great Pleasure Resorts ot 
California. Fine, large Tennis Court and Billiard Room. 
Finest Private Theatre on the Pacific Coast. Two Elevators. 
Electric Lights. Private Gardens. 300 sunny and spacious 
Rooms with Private Parlors and Bath Rooms. Conservatory. 

Promenade. Three large Reading and Writing Rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Hungarian Orchestra. 














DON’T FAIL TO VISIT THE FAMOUS, WORLD-RENOWNED 


CITY OF FLOWERS 


Grand Picturesque Scenery. Enchanting Loveliness of Naples. 











THE ARLINGTON HOTEL, revamped, refitted, refurnished. New 
management. Accommodations and appointments first-class in every detail. Best 
and largest hotel orchestra in the State. Terms reasonable and commensurate 


with the finest cuisine on the coast. All letters and telegrams promptly replied to. 


SANTA BABBARA. GATY & DUNN. 





SCENERY 


Echo MOUnOiN HOUSE 


Summit of Great Cable Incline, 
Mount Lowe Railway, 
Echo Mountain, 
California. 

Finest Equipped Hotel on 

the Pacific Coast. ’ 
The cost of a night on the 
mountains, to witness the sun- 
set and the sunrise, with its 
incomparable scenery, lighted | 
cities by night, the great World's 
Fair Searchlight, numerous 
cages of native animals, a look 
through the great telescope, in- 
cluding hotel accommodations 
and all fares on Mount Lowe 
Railway, only $5.00. Weekly rates, including Mount Lowe Railway fares, from 
$17.00 to $25 00 per week, according to selection of rooms; steam heat and open 
fires in every room. Situated above the frost line, affording perpetual flowers. 
More sunny days than in any other spot in California. Table unsurpassed. Finest 
comepee livery stables at Altadena Junction and Echo Mountain. Reserve rooms 
early by telegraphing at our expense 
Los Angeles Terminal Raley, Mount Lowe Tally-ho Line and Pasadena 
street cars make direct connection with Mount Lowe Railway 


H. R. WARNER, Manager, Echo Mountain, California. 














